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AN we not have the co-operation 
of every subscriber to make the 
JOURNAL better? There are sever- 
al ways by which you can help. 

1. By showing your copy to your friends 
who do not see it. 

2. By sending us the names of those to 
whom you wish us to send sample copies. 

3. By sending us short live suggestions, 
methods, illustrations, outlines, accounts of 
cla-s-work, opinions, criticisms, etc. These 
are always helpful. In some way we make 
use of everything of this kind we can get. 





N old lady who recently died in London be- 
queathed to the doctor who had attended her, 

a huge box, containing all the bottles of medicine 
he had sent her for the last thirty-five years,—un- 
opened. It is said the doctor was greatly puzzled 
to know what caused her death. A man becomes 
eminent and successful as an inventor, like Edison, 
or an evangelist, like Moody, without a diploma or 
much knowledge of what is considered a necessary 





part of an education, and all the advocates of fixed 
courses of study to be followed,by everybody in 
order to succced in life, immediately wonder how it 
could have happened. They attribute his success to 
his circumstances and call him a “self-made man.” 
The distinction between school-made men and col- 
lege-made men is not a just one. Men make them- 
selves. God begins the work; the home trains, the 
school moulds, but individual effort crowns the 
whole. It is an erroneous notion that the school 
makes anybody. It only helps boys to make them- 
selves what they ought to be. A really good school 
helps a child to work out his success along the line 
of his activities. The surest way to spoil a boy is 
to try to make him do and be what he cannot do 
and be. The grandest study of the present era is 
the study of the science and art of human inc _ntives 
and growth. 





‘THE following prayer was offered on Monday of 
this week in the House, at Washingtor. It 
should be prayed over again many times: 

‘We beseech Thee, Almighty God, help the people 
of this country to learn that money gained other- 
wise than as Thou commandest, by the sweat of the 
face, as the fair and honest wage of honorable, 
manly work of brain or hand, is gained by theft, no 
matter how we name the stealing; that money is 
never converted into wealth unless it ceases to be 
the pander of our lusts and lifts us above the level of 
the animal, lifting us to the graces of life, elevating 
our hearts to manly aspirations, making us kindly 
with our kind, patient to God’s laws and reverent 
to ourselves. Rid the land, we beseech Thee, of all 
gamesters, whether they gamble with dice or cards, 
or chips, or with wheat, or stocks, or corn, or cot- 
ton. Satie us from the influence and power of 
robbers, who, enticing their victims to boards of 
trade, and stock exchanges, and bucket shops, name 
their practices of plunder, ‘‘shearing the lambs.” 
Enlighten our intelligence with Thy truth, sweeten 
and deepen our humanity with Thy love, quicken 
our piety with Thy spirit, and may Jesus Christ 
become more and more the master and ruler of our 
lives and characters and thoughts. We pray 
through His hallowed name. Amen. 

The delivery of this prayer was attentively list- 
ened to, and caused a sensation among the members. 
It was ordered printed in The Record. 


N ONEY is supposed to be able to do everything. 

Is a devoted, able, and eloquent minister 
wanted, the amount of money the congregation 
can raise is supposed to be able to b-ing any grade 
of popularity they want The common idea is, the 
poorer the pay the poorer the preaching. It is the 
same in school-work. Is acollege president want 
ed?—Money will buy one. It seems to be thought that 
there are plenty in the market, waiting for gold to 
make them visible. If five thousand dollars is expect- 
ed to produce an able state superintendent of public 
instruction, how much better one could be obtained 
for ten thousand ? This is the prevalent idea. Itis 
not uncommon to hear the remark: ‘‘ Of course he 
is an able man; he gets six thousand a year.” Now, 
the fact is, money is not a gauge of talent. 
good thing, but there are other things so far better 
as not to be compared with it. When public offices of 
responsibility are sought for because of the money 
they pay, men who love money more than the 
office, will seek the offices. He who works ior the 
money the work brings, is impe!led by low motives. 
Unless we can forget the pay in the work we do, 
we are in bondage. There are thousands of teachers 
who are seeking beiter places, i. e., better pay. 
Where they now are they are doing more good than 
they ever could in the new place. They ought to 
stay where they are, and be contented. They fit 
into the niche they are in; they might rattle around 
in the one they want to get into. 

It is a pitiable sight to see a small man in a large 
place. The eternal unfitness of things makes him 
appear ridiculous, and his large salary, all the more 
wo. His paddings and bluster can never swell him 
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into the proportions of a giant. Small he is, and no 
money can make him bigger. There is plenty of 
common work to be done in this world, and, thank 
God, plenty of common men willing to do it. Let 
us be contented. 





oo 


JUBLIC opinion is one of the most potent forces 
moving man’s impulses. If it was considered no 
disgrace to go to prison, thousands would commit 
some crime in order to get there. If a sinner knows 
he will be execrated and banished from the good 
opinions of his fellows, he will try not to let his sins 
be known. Fear of public condemnation will keep 
him in check. The worst criminals in the world are 
those who glory in their criminal deeds. A state of 
society that makes hypocrisy possible is far better 
than one where sin is not ashamed to flaunt its 
crimson colors in the eyes of the world. A state of 
society that makes saloon keepers put up screens 
and curtains is greatly to be desired. If the time 
should ever come when drinking, and gambling, 
and shameful sin will be open, without disgrace, we 
shall come to a time when life on earth will not be 
worth living. 

Public opinion is the right arm of good school 
government, yes, and bad also. If cheating in 
classes is considered just the thing, and lining the 
clothes on examination with translations and de- 
monstrations, sharp practice ;—if secret violation of 
law and order receives the approval of the school 
public, and the pupils conspire to keep all proper 
knowledge of wrong-doing from the teacher’s ear, 
good government is impossible. A teacher may fol- 
low a pupil all over a county in order to find out his 
sins, and succeed in his attempt but, unless he has 
the approval of the school on his side, he would 
have done better to have staid at home Nothing 
chastises a scholar as with a whip of scorpions, like 
the secret contempt of his fellows. 

Pu; ils have a keen sense of right and wrong, and 
the teacher who can get them to advocate what is 
right, and condemn what is wrong, can get them to 
follow him just so long as he can convince them he 
is right. But let him look out! When the critical 
judgment of all his school condemns any course he 
may take—his leadership is at an’ end. Happy the 
teacher who is infallible in the eyes of his pupils! 
They swear by him: ‘ Itis so, the teacher said so.” 
But let him be caught in any act or sentence that 
proves he is not genuine, and Lucifer is fallen from 
his throne! In their eyes he is no more an angel, 
but a devil. They'll have him out, and he had bet- 
ter go. Pupils will forgive mistakes in judgment 
when confessed, but mistakes in intention, never! 
There is no regard so high as that shown by con- 
scientious scholars in a trusted and respected 
teacher; but there is no condemnation so eternal as 
that of good students towards an untrustworthy 
teacher ! 

N old doctor of divinity once said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 

remember that man is somewhat like a hog; rub 
the bristles the right way and he is contented, but 
the wrong way and he squeals.” The teacher whose 
main object before his classes is to make them learn, 
is rubbing the bristles the wrong direction. There 
isn’t a particle of moral virtue in driving. Good 
may possibly come of it someliow, somewhere, 
somctime,—but seldom. Look out for the driving 
teacher! There is a screw loose somewhere. The 
foreman who gets the best work out of his men 
says, ‘‘Come,” not ‘‘Go.” There is very little 
good public opinion in a school that is driven. It 
may be orderly, quiet, famous for good recitations, 
but there is no heart in it. Nine-tenths of the whole 
school will rejoice in a good trick nicely done. Re- 
spect, consciousness, moral character, and true 
scholarship can never be driven into scholars. 
NEVER! It is not possible to drive a boy, and expect 
to make thereby a good man out of him. 
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NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 





The features of the educational bill which has passed 
the Senate provides that for eight years after its passage 
there shall be annually appropriated from the Treasury 
the following sums in aid of common-school education 
in the states and territories and District of Columbia, 
and Alaska: The first year $7,000,000, the second year 
$10,000,000, the third year $15,000,000, the fourth year 
$13,000,000. the fifth year $11,000,000, the sixth year 
$9,000,000, the seventh year $7,000,000, the eighth year 
$5,000,000, making $77,000,000 ; besides which there is a 
special appropriation of $2,000,000 to aid in the erection 
of school-houses in sparsely-settled districts, making the 
total fund $79,000,000. The money is given to the sev- 
eral states and territories ‘‘in that proportion which 
the whole number of persons in each who, being of the 
age of ten years and over, cannot write, bears to the 
whole number of such persons in the United States” ac- 
cording to the census 1880, until the census figures of 
1890 shall be obtained, and then according to the latter 
figures. In states having separate schools for white and 
colored children, the money shall be paid out in support 
of such white and colored children between 10 and 21 
years old in such proportion as said children of the state 
bear to each other in the census. No state is to receive 
the benefit of the act until its Governor shall file with the 
Secretary of the Interior a statement giving full statis- 
tics of the school system, attendance of white and col- 
ored children, amount of money expended, etc., number 
of schools in operation, number and compensation of 
teachers, exc. No state or territory shall receive in any 
year from this fund more money than it has paid out the 
previous year from its own revenue for common schools. 
If any state or territory declines to take its share of the 
national fund, such share is to be distributed among the 
states accepting the benefitsof the fund. If any state or 
territory misapplies the fund, or fails to comply with the 
conditions, it loses all subsequent apportionments. Sam- 
ples of all school-books in use in the common schools of 
the states and territories shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior. Any state or territory accepting the 
provisions of the act at the first session of its legislature 
after the passage of the act shall receive its pro rata 
share of all previous annual appropriations. 

The bill appropriates $79,000,000, to be distributed 
during the next eight years in all parts of the country, 
including Alaska, according to the relative illiteracy of 
each state and territory. Alabama would get, in round 
numbers, $5,400,000 ; Arkansas, $2,500,000 ; Georgia, 
$6,500,000 ; Kentucky, $4,300,000; Louisiana, $4,000,000 ; 
Mississippi, $4,600,000; Missouri, $2,500,000; North Caro- 
lina, $5,700,000 ; Tennessee, $5,000,000 ; Virginia, $5,300,- 
000 ; South Carolina, $4,500,000; Texas, $4,000,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $2,800,000; New York, $2,700,000; Illinois, 
$1,800,000; and the other Northern states, smaller 
amounts. 


A VISIT TO BOSTON. 

While it would be impossible for a genuine New 
Yorker to be made to admit that a Boston Yankee is a 
better type of humanity than a reformed Dutchman, yet 
a good citizen of Manhattan is willing to confess that 
there is a type of manhood and womanhood in the 
‘‘Hub” not commonly met with in the Knickerbocker 
metropolis, ways are more polished, locomotion slower, 
primness and proprietry more universal, and the 
restaurants cleaner and less crowded. Boston’s school- 
system is being evolved into ‘‘ coherence and visibility.” 
It is plain to see that the ideas of the new education have 
been planted and are taking root. The masters are an 
excellent body of men who thoroughly understand what 
they are about, and maintain their places with more than 
the usual amount of self-possession and earnestness. A 
Boston master holds an enviable place among the peda- 
gogical fraternity of our country. His pay is good, his 
position as secure as it ought to be, and his social stand- 
ing just what he has a mind tomake it. The school- 
system of Boston is a result of several forces. Dr. Phil- 
brick laid its foundations. He was a rare executive 
officer and thoroughly understood the educational sys- 
tems of the world. The reason why he was not continued 
in office will form a very interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the Boston school system. At present the entire 
community is engaged in praising his memory and 
garnishing his tomb. : 

SINGING IN THE SCHOOLS. 

We spent most of our time while in Boston in trying to 
find out the secret of the success of Mr. Holt, instructor 
of music, and what we saw we shall try to tell. In the 
Lincoln Grammar School we heard about a hundred and 





fifty children sing. They were drilled on the scale in its 
different positions and modifications. The object was to 
establish more perfect relations of the tones in the mind. 
This was followed by an exercise in time independent of 
pitch, after which pitch and time were united in exer- 
cises in singing at sight. Mr. Holt separates the study 
of tune from time, and holds that they are two distinct 
subjects, each of which has an object of thought upon 
which the subject is based. We next visited the primary 
department in the same district and heard a class exer- 
cise in the very first elements of singing. We noticed 
that Mr. Holt makes great use of his left hand. Holding 
it vertically before the class and pointing with his right 
he produces remarkable results. C is located below the 
little finger, D just under it, E on its end, F in the space 
above, and so on until F is on the thumb and G just over 
it. By extending the left hand it will be easy for any 
one to locate the letters of the staff. Mr. Holt is very 
careful to associate each of these letters and their cor- 
responding syllables, doh, re, me, &c., with a fixed tone. 
The children gave the tones represented by the fingers 
with amazing accuracy, not only in one part exercises, 
but two and three as well. The accuracy, quickness, 
and harmony of the singing was excellent. In the Gas- 
ton school we saw a class of second-year pupils which 
was able to sing the most difficult scale intervals, in each 
of the nine positions or keys, with amazing readiness. 
These children know nothing about the ‘transposition 
of the scale,” but they changed from one key to another, 
striking the tone correctly and calling its name at once 
as the pointer was directed to another scale. 

In this building, I found in charge of the lowest class 
of the grammar grade, whose children are about ten years 
old, a teacher, who three years ago could not sing 
the scale correctly, but such has been the growth of her 
knowledge of sounds through practice with her class that 
she is now able to train them to sing all the modulations 
and chromatic tones correctly. Her example ought to 
to be an encouragement to thousands of others who do 
not teach singing because they think they cannot sing. 
They will learn to sing by singing with their pupils, just 
as this lady did. It is only an additional illustration to 
thousands of others proving the soundness of the educa- 
tional axiom, ‘‘ Education by Doing.” 

The Andrew is a mixed school, Mr. Dill master, Mr. 
Ripley sub-master, in charge of the music. In the upper 
classes of this school the voices of the pupils have 
changed, and we heard excellent base. There was no 
straining, but the clear tones came with wonderful ful!- 
ness and naturalness. Several pieces were sung at sight 
for the first time with no difficulty. In the Eliot school 
we heard the singing of several hundred boys, who come 
from the poorer classes. They entered into the work 
with an earnestness and enthusiasm which was really 
refreshing to a teacher who has all his life been seeing 
listlessness in the singing classes of the majority of the 
schools he has visited. Some of the little boys m this 
school fairly jumped off their seats in their eagerness to 
follow the pointer in an exercise they had never be- 
fore seen. They sang with their whole souls and bodies, 
yet there was no straining for effect. The quality of 
tone was excellent, the voices flexible and musical, and 
evidently they felt better every way when the lesson 
was ended than when it commenced. Some other points 
connected with Mr. Holt’s teaching and our visit to 
Boston will form the subject of another letter next 
week, J. A. 





THE PRICE OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Many of our subscribers do not seem yet to under- 
stand why the annual subscription price of the paper 
was increased. The reason was simply because its size 
was increased, and we cannot afford to sell it for less 
than it costs. It would take a rich firm to pursue this 
policy. lt is necessary to expend large sums of money 
in publishing and editing our papers. Two of the edit- 
ors of the paper have been normal school principals ; an- 
other is at present the principal of a notable normal 
school. If all were employed solely in normal schools, 
their combined salaries alone would amount to $10,000 
or $12,000. To transact the growing business of the 
JOURNAL, it has been found necessary to employ a whole 
building ; the cost of type-setting is a third higher ; 
printing costs more-— in fact, expenses have increased all 
along the line in the effort to make a really first-class 
paper. Nor can these be made less; there is no back- 
ward step; the educational column is moving on. This 
increase in price means an increase in the value of the 
paper. It does not mean a $2.00 paper for $2.50, but a 
paper worth a dollar more at an advance of only fifty 





cents. The change is made in the interests of the sub- 


scribers. The JOURNAL has always urged the payment 
of good wages to the teachers. It has been the means 
of actually increasing the wages of a vast number. It 
now asks itsreaders to co-operate in the effort to pay 
the publishers what is simply fair wages to them for 
their work, Do not complain, but help. We will re- 
ciprocate with all our abilities. 


THE following fact will supplement a recent article in 
the JOURNAL on ‘‘ Wages”: ‘In McMaster’s History we 
are told how much workmen were paid at the beginning 
of this century. On the Pennsylvania canals the diggers 
ate the coarsest diet, were housed in the rudest sheds, 
and paid $6 a month from May to November, and $5 a 
month from November to May. Hod carriers and mor- 
tar mixers, diggers and choppers, who, from 1793 to 1800, 
labored on the public buildings and cut the streets and 
avenues of Washington City, received $70 a year, or, if 
they wished, $60 for all the work they could perform 
from March 1 to December 20. Th- hours of work were 
invariably from sunrise tosunset. Wages at Albany and 
New York were three shillings, or, as money went, forty 
cents per day.” 








EDWARD EVERETT HAtg, in an article in The Forum, 
on ‘‘ How I was Educated,” says: “‘ the good of a college 
is not in the things which it teaches; I believe the ‘ New 
Education’ thinks it is, but that is a mistake of the 
‘ New Education.’” Here Mr. Hale is mistaken. If the 
phrase ‘‘ New Education” means anything, it means a 
kind of training in harmony with the nature and Jaws 
of our being, and opposed to the unnatural methods of 
a past age. It means the equable culture of all our 
powers. It is not the what but the how of teaching that 
marks its excellence. Two teachers are ‘teaching’ 
the same number of facts, the one miserably, the other 
excellently. A technical examination reveals no differ- 
ence between these classes, but under one teacher the 
pupils are growing every way, under the other they are 
either repressed or unnaturally trained. It makes all 
the difference in the world how we teach, infinitely 
more than what weteach. Improved methods are bring- 
ing forward a race of teachers, a generation only recently 
found, except in isolated and far-separated places. 





OnkE of the greatest drawbacks to Mexican prosperity 
is the difficulty of breaking up the great haciendas, or 
landed estates. Out of 10,000,000 people, 50,000 own the 
soil. 





THE oppression of college students is something to be 
greatly mourned over. The students at Harvard are re- 
quired to attend prayers, and they dont want to. They 
say it is a violation of their consciences and they greatly 
fear it will set their budding natures against religion. 
This appears to weigh heavily upon their tender consci- 
ences. Altogether, it is a deplorable state of affairs. 





PosiTIvE, strong black coffee; comparative, tobacco 
with occasionally a little opium ; Superlative, whiskey. 
Result—disease, misery, death. Avoid stimulants. Good 
food and a good conscience with good hygeinic practice 
will take a man a long way towards a happy old age. 





The following facts are very suggestive. Figures are 
not always dry as chips, especially when they make such 
comparisons as these: The 1,336 teachers employed by 
the city of Boston in the public schools will receive 
salaries amounting to $882,127; according to the estimate 
for 1886. Chicago employs 1,370 teachers, and the 
estimate for their salaries is $1,182,000. The total ex- 
penditures for schools in Boston for the year are placed 
at $1,109,098. In Chicago, the expenditures are estimated 
at $2,200,000, with a population nearly twice as large as 
that of the New England capital. The public school at- 
tendance of Chicago is 79,276, while the school children 
of Boston are reckoned at 55,772. 





Remember that a ticket from New York City to Topeka 
and return next summer will cost only $89. Arrange- 
ments have been made for excursions to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Royal Gorge, Garden of the Gods, and San 
Francisco at very low rates. Save your money and go. 
You will never regret it. Any letters, asking further 
particulars, addressed to us will receive attention. 





THERE is some hope for sleepy boys. Whet they do 
not learn when awake they may when asleep. Jacquard, 
the inventor of the loom, awoke one morning with the 
machine in his mind, There is some hope for the 
sleepy-head, 
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LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


By Supt. C. H. M \Rss. Middleborough, Mass. 


It isa popular fallacy that Arithmetic is the most 
practical study pursued in our public schools. A thou- 
sand occasions will present themselves when the ability 
accurately and forcibly to express his thoughts will be 
of greater importance to a man than the reckoning of 
interest on a note with a long list of indorsements. Yet 
the number of teachers who attach great importance to 
the study of language is very small. *‘ We have so 
many recitations to hear that we haven’t time for lan- 
guage teaching,” is the cry heard on all sides. But can 
we afford to neglect this, when upon it will, in a great 
measure, depend the social comfort of the child when 
he becomes a man? 

Language being the expression of thought, should in- 
clude both the spoken and written forms. Children 
should be able to write their thoughts as readily as to 
speak them, and every lesson, be it reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, or history, may bea means to 
this end. Why do they find it so difficult to express 
their thoughts fluently with the voice, or to write them 
in the form of compositions ? One reason is that, owing 
to imperfect teaching, they have not their ideas clearly 
developed, and really they do not know how to respond 
to questions. “ When a child has an idea he likes to tell 
it, andonly fear will prevent him. He is eager to talk, 
but never encouraged in this natural propensity, he 
loses confidence in himself, and fears to say anything 
beyond a few words derived from his text-book ? 

It is the custom in many schools for the teacher to 
propound a question which sometimes gives a broad hint 
as to the answer expected: and the child to reply in 
monosyllables, or in the fewest words that can be put 
together to make his answer intelligible. This method 
may be a labor-savying machine, but it is nothing more 
than a machine; it makes machines, and like machines, 
it has no soul in it. 

When achild comes to us from his home at the age of 
five years, he has been observing nature. and has been 
taught by her to a limited extent; but he can tell all 
about his experiences, and talk fast enough provided he 
receives any encouragement. On the playground he 
talks glibly, and seems not to hesitate for words; but 
the ringing of the bell is the signal for dullness to settle 
upon his intellect; all his vivacity ceases, and he be- 
comes more like a dumb brute than a thinking, rational 
human being. From the very beginning of school life 
he should be encouraged to talk freely on all subjects 
taught him, and should never be allowed to sit in mute 
passivity while the teacher pours into his mind mental 
food already prepared and digested. He should receive 
things in their crude state, and digest them for himself. 
Better to find out a thing himself, even at the risk of 
getting it wrong, than to be told it by the teacher. In 
one case he gains mental strength by the effort ; in 
the other, he gains nothing but the mere knowledge of a 
fact which his mind may or may not retain (probably 
does not) for the next twenty-four hours. 

In beginning his study of objects and pictures in the 
school-room, the child makes use, most naturally, o¢ 
the phrase, J see, and makes short sentences : I see a boy, 
I see a kite, etc. The tendency, however, is tc continue 
with these short, disconnected sentences too long a time, 
under the erroneous impression that a child cannot talk 
connectedly. But watch him on the playground! He 
does not always employ simple, declarative sentences, 
but frequently launches out into involved ccnstructions, 
not always grammatical, it is true, but they show he 
thinks connectedly. ‘‘ Hello, John! let’s play tag! You 
be ié, but don’t run too fast, for I’ve got a sore foot and 
it hurts awful bad, so I can’t run,” wasa sentence 
uttered by a little boy at recess, who, when looking at a 
picture in school, could say only, ‘‘ I see a boy !” “‘ The 
boy has a kite.” ‘‘ The kite has a tail,” etc. If the 
proper amount of enthusiasm be aroused, the child will 
talk as connectedly in school as out of doors. Short 
sentences should not be employed after he has acquired 
confidence to talk aloud in school, for it begets careless 
habits of answering questions in the short and abrupt 
manner that made the schools of the past generation 
such machines. Not only should the child talk about 
the pictures and objects, but as soon as he can form his 
~ letters he should write his thoughts, at first copying 
from the board. Lead him to see that one method of 
expression is as important as the other. 

One exercise that is frequently heard in all grades of 
schools is correcting false syntax. In an upper primary 
grade was once heard an exercise as follows : 


Teacher, I heard a little boy say this this morning, 





(writes on the board): “‘ I hain’t gut no pencil.” Is that 
right ? 

Pupils. (eagerly,) “‘ No, ’m !” 

¢. Who will correct it? (Many hands are raised.) 
Mary, you may “ake the crayon and write your correc- 
tion. (Mary goesto the board, erases gut and substitutes 
got.) Do you think it is right now ? 

Mary. Yes, ’m! 

T. Whe else can make a correction? Johnnie, you 
may write yours. (Johnnie erases hain't and writes 
ain’t.) Any more corrections ? 

Jennie goes to the board, and changes no to any. This 
is followed by many other opinions and as many changes, 
till finally, after fifteen minutes spent io this manner, 
the sentence stands : I have no pencil. 

Teacher and pupils seem satisfied with the result. The 
exercise was brilliant and enthusiastic. Every one was 
much interested. But the question arises, What good 
was accomplished ? The harm done was manifest ten 
minutes later in another exercise, when one little girl 
announced, ‘‘ I ain’t got no pencil.” 

‘Is that the way we correeted that sentence ?” said 
the teacher. 

** No, ’m!” replied the child. “‘ I ain't no pencil.” 

Afterall the elaborate correction that the sentence 
received, not fifty per cent. of the pupils could remember 
the right expression. They had received a mental pho- 
tograph of two expressions, one right and the other 
wrong : and it troubled them to tell the one from the 
other. A far better way would have been to write the 
correct expression and require the children to copy it on 
their slates during the fifteen minutes spent in tae en- 
deavor to make corrections on the imperfect forms. 
They then would have in their minds but oae picture, 
and that one correct as it should be, and when as! ed 
then how to make the statement, there would be no un 
certainty about it. False syntax bewilders more than 
it helps. 

Every day ir all schools and in all classe:, there should 
be written exercises. This may be brought about with- 
out any greater labor on the part of the already over- 
taxed teacher. Children ought to write each day more 
than itis possible to correct, sode not try to correct the 
work, nor make a pretence of doing so. We learn to 
write by writing, is only applying the generally accept- 
ed axiom, Welearn to do by doing. As a part of the 
preparation for a lesson, each pupil may be required to 
write on some topic in the review lesson, while other 
classes are reciting, and the written thoughts may be 
read as a part of the lesson. After a few weeks you 
will find that better language will be used, even if no 
corrections are made by the teacher ; for by writing, 
much readiness and fluency of expression is gained, the 
same asin talking we gain fluency by talking much. 
Let any doubter try the experiment of requiring pupils 
to write every day for a month, and he will be surprised 
at the progress made in the facility with which they 
write their thoughts. 

We are assured that English grammar teaches us 
to speak and write correctly, but not many believe it. 
It simply shows us the rules derived from good lan- 
guage, both written and spoken ; and a knowledge of 
some of the facts of grammar may be of assistance to 
the man, but it must always be borne in mind thau 
grammar is a subject within the comprehension of ma- 
ture minds only, and to require a child to commit to 
memory its abractions is worse than folly. 





TRAINING CHILDKEN TO TRUTHFULNESS. 





By RoBert TUCK. 

All who have to do with children—mothers and nurses 
in homes, and teachers in schools—find the practice of 
telling fibs, and habits of deception, most difficult to cor- 
rect and cure; and yet, if not eradicated, fatally mis- 
chievous in their influence upon character, becoming the 
root out of which grow the cheatings, forgeries, and 
general untrustworthiness of full age. We have heard a 
mother say : ‘‘ I can be patient with all other infirmities 
and frailties of character, but I cannot be with lying.” 

The things of which, as teachers, we should take due 
notice are, that the habit of deception is often formed 
through the children’s play. Successes in games are 
frequently gained by schemes, and dodges, and over- 
reachings, which are acted lies; and the very success 
blinds the children to the moral baseness by which the 
success was won. Then, too, children admire clever- 
ness, and so do grown people ; and both cre only too 
ready to condone the moral faults of clever children. 

But the most constant beginning of untruthfulness is 
fear of punishment. We sometimes hear the mothers of 





such children as come to our classes shouting, in angry 
voices, to their children in the street, “I'll give you 
something when you come in,” and we want to say to 
all such and to those who have the care of children, 
“Do you know that you are manufacturing liars through 
fear?’ What can the poor, timid, frightened children 
do but fib and lie to escape the punishments? There is 
nothing else for the little things to hide behind. 

And we may do serious mischief to children by unwise 
and over-severe punishments when a child is accused of 
or found out in lying. An episode in our own child- 
history will afford a sufficient illustration. A frail child 
of some eight years old, we had been sent to the seaside 
to stay with an uncle who had a little family and lived 
in a pleasant little cottage looking away to the fields. 
Playing in the gar ien one day, one of our little cousins 
fell on the path, and ran crying into the house, saying 
that we had pushed against her, and pushed her down. 
We firmly denied that we were even near her, but her 
word was taken before ours, we were regarded as con- 
victed of lying, marched into an upstairs room, seated 
on a chair, and there left, with a Bible before us, opened 
to the words which we had to learn: ‘“ And all liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone.” No one had any idea of the unendur 
able cruelty of such a punishment to a sensitive and re- 
ligiously toned boy. But the mischief it did is shown in 
the fact that the association or injustice with that pas- 
sage has taken every bit of solemnity out of it for us. 
The wrong done rankles yet ; and such a punishment 
might have set a child against all religion forever. 

It is also especially important that we should treat 
children trustfully, never wounding or repressing them, 
or setting them upon schemes by the feeling that they 
are always suspected, and never can do right. Noble 
character can only be cultured in an atmosphere of 
** trust.” 

And we should do everything possible towards correct- 
ing the prevailing untruthful sentiments about ‘‘ keep- 
ing up appearances,” and about lies being of different 
colors, the ‘‘ white” ones being permissible and almost 
commendable. 

We may conclude with a bit of good advice given by 
Dr. Johnson. Giving counsel to an intimate friend, he 
said : **‘ Above all, accustom your children constantly to 
tell the truth, without varying in any circumstance.” A 
lady present impatiently exclaimed : ‘‘ Nay, this is too 
much ; for a little variation in narrative must happen a 
thousand times a day, if one is not perpetually watch- 
ing.” . ‘‘ Well, madam,” replied the doctor, ‘‘and you 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from care- 
lessness about truth than from intentional lying that 
there is so much falsehood in the world.” 

Shakespeare says : 


“ To thine own self be true, and it shall be, 
Thou wilt not then prove false to any man.” 





THE WANTS OF OUR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


We have arrived at a period in our educational work 
when theory should be reduced to practice, and when 
past experience should guide future effort. 

It is now a demonstrated fact that the rural schools in 
the state have not made progress commensurate with 
the expenditure for their support, nor equal to the just 
anticipations of their friends. In a broad, general way 
they stand precisely where they stood fifty years ago, 
and they seem scarcely to have felt the impulse which 
has aroused the whole nation to a larger intellectual 
life. While they, theoretically, embody the best hope of 
the people, they are struck with a Chinese stagnationand 
they stand still. While the world is moving onward and 
upward, they remain stationary ; and in consequence of 
their conservative tendencies, they become obstacles 
rather than helps in the progress of civilization. This 
state of the rural schools is shown by statistics fur- 
nished by school officers, and by the actual inspection 
of competent teachers. 

The details of the short-comings of the rural schools 
have been presented in conventions and institutes with. 
out number, and the reasons for the stagnation have 
been often clearly set forth. But mere talk does not 
produce fruit, and it seems to me that the time for ac- 
tion has arrived. 

A new administration is about to assume control o¢ 
educational affairs. The state is out of debt. The tax 
necessary for school purposes would be scarcely felt by 
the five millions of people who constitute the state. Let 
us unitedly ask this opulent and prosperous state to deal 
generously with its children in the support of their 
schools, 
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The character of country schools is well known. 
From the days of Samuel Yo ung to the present time, 
state reports are bristling with the record of their de- 
fects. But here argument, persuasion, and demonstra- 
tion are wasted, anda stolid and contented ignorance 
holds the fort. It would seem more possible to verify 
the mummy of Pharaoh’s grandmother than to infuse 
life into some of the fossils who control district 
matters. 

The remedy for the trouble is very easy. A state 
commission already exists for examining and passing 
upon school-houses, consisting of the district commis- 
sioner and the supervisor of the town. To this let a 
third be added as agent of the departwent. Then let 
the ten thousand rural school-houses be inspected in 
regard to comforts, ventilation, supplies, and decency 
These reports should be submitted to the department of 
public instruction, and the head of the department 
should have power to issue peremptory orders to make 
the necessary changes. This power should include orders 
for comfortable houses, with comfortable seats, adequate 
heating apparatus, and a perfect system of ventilation 
according to plans and specifications furnished by the 
department. Commodious, cleanly, and well-kept 
out-houses should be a necessary condition of receiving 
public money. Thus, in a single month could the dis- 
grace of a hundred years be blotted out, and a vast im- 
provement made in health and morals. 

But, while we would deal inflexibly with the districts 
in these important matterz, we would by no means for- 
get their unfortunate condition in regard to money 
affairs. We know the tendency of wealth to accumu. 
late in cities, and how the substance of the country is 
drained off to build brown-stone fronts and marble palaces. 
A tax, which, in the city is scarcely felt, becomes an 
onerous and serious burden in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts in many parts of the state. The people of this 
great commonwealth should deal justly and gener- 
ously with the least fortunate of its citizens. The form 
this recognition of mutual dependence should take is 
about as follows : 

The state tax for the public schools should be increased 
to one and a-half miils, equalizing, as much as possible, 
taxes throughout the state. To make the district aware 
of its responsibility for the use of this munificent ap- 
propriation, it should be obliged to raise, by tax, a sum 
at least one-f urth as great as that received from the 
state. This sum will enable the districts to employ 
competent teachers. The state also needs to protect the 
districts from incompetent teachers and incompetent 
school : fficers—the former by substantially placing all 
examination of teachers directly under the control of 
the department; and the latter by allowing no one to 
be eligible for the office of commissioner who did not 
possess a state certificate obtained by direct exam- 
ination. 

Then comes another important matter. The old dis- 
trict-library system outlived its usefulness. No matter 
how beautiful the theory upon which these libraries were 
founded, the facts remain that they were and are not. But 
schools languish for wantof appliances. To ask each 
country district to purchase all that the spirit of the 
age demands, would be to mortgage all the little farms 
and homesteads in the neighborhood. Here let the state 
step in and do one generous thing. Let it revive the old 
library system, but on a higher plane and with the 
safeguards that experience has proved necessary. Then 
ask the Legislature to appropriate one million dollars 
for the p irpose of putting into each country district a 
complete encylopeedia, an unabridged dictionary, and 
such historical works as will show substantialiy the 
world’s progress, from the earliest veritable history, to 
the present time. Fiction and hghier literature is now 
published in so cheap a form as to be within the reach 
of all, and no provision need be made for them. 

By this simple device the efficiency of our schools 
would be doubled, and educatioval results realized that 
could not be obtained by doubling the three million 
annual tax under the present system. 

Then these subjects, which now form the staple of 
much of the discussion and instruction at institutes and 
associations, might be regarded as settled, and conductors 
an’! lecturers might be permitted to address themselves 
to the higher problems of education. 

I believe this extreme radical scheme would commend 
itself to the legislature. While they may haggle over 
the details of an amendment about which they know 
nothing, from the very character of the proposed legis- 
lation every member of the Assembly and Senate would 
be obliged to study into the nature of the subject he is 


to vote upon, and I am sure such study will only result | 
| ing the lesson from the book, 


in hearty and sympathetic acquiescence, 
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LESSONS IN THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM.—III. 








By Tueo. F. SEwarp, Brick Church, N. J. 

Although the subject of time has been introduced, yet 
each lesson should begin with a thorough review of the 
tones already learned. At present these are Doh, Me, 
and Soh, with the upper octave of Doh (d') and the lower 
octave of Soh (s,). Let the pupils sing from the hand- 
signs, from the perpendicular column as placed on the 
board, and from lessons written on the board. The ear 
exercises must never be overlooked. 

After a sufficient review of the tones the previous les- 
son in time should be thoroughly reviewed. One or two 
ways of doing this will now be indicated. 

The teacher sings the following exercise on one tone: 


|LA :la|LA:la|LA:la|LA: la] 


‘* What kind of measures did Ising?” Ans. 

pulse measures.” ‘‘ Listen again.” He sings: 
| LA: la: la| LA: la: la| LA: la: la| LA: la:la ] 

‘*What kind of measures were these?” ‘‘Three-pulse 
measures.” 

He places a d on the board and says, ‘‘ William may 
come and place before this d the sign of the strong ac- 
cent.” The pupil places a bar before the letter. He 
writes another d and calls a pupil to give it the weak 
accent, and the two dots are placed before the letter. 

Pupils may also be called upon to ~ rite two-pulse and 
three-pulse measures on the board. Also two-pulse and 
three-pulse tones. 

Also, write an exerci e on the board and analyze it, as 
follows : 


Key D. 


“ Two- 


}d:djm:m|s:m|d:-— ] 


Ex. 1. Key E. 





How many measures in the lesson? What kind of 
measures? Has the first tone the weak or strong accent ? 
How long is the tone? What is the time-name of a one- 
pulse tone? Which measure contains a two-pulse tone? 
What is its time-name? Give the time of the exercise 
together. 

| Taa : taa | Taa: taa j Taa: taa | Taa :— aa] 


In doing this, the teacher should give a tone at an easy 
pitch and have the pupils intone the exercise ; that is, 
sing the names on one tone, instead of using the speak- 
ing voice. After doing this several times, being careful 
to express the accent, they may sing the tones. The fol- 
lowing exercise may be written and analyzed in the 
same way : 

Key C. 
J}d:d:m|s:-:-|d':s:m|d:—:—] 


An exercise may now be written beginning with the 
weak pulse. 


Key F. 
|:d|m:d|s,:d|m:-|s:m]|d:s,' m:s,|d:-|d] 





This is called the secondary form of the measure. 
Those beginning with the strong accent are said to be 
in the primary form. 

A variety of exercises for practice will now be given. 
The introduction of the tones by the chordal method in- 
stead of the scale method is not only based upon a true 
philosophy, but it also has the immense incidental ad- 
vantage of allowing the practice of part-singing from 
the very beginning. Do, Me, and Soh, are always in 
perfect accord with each other, and therefore the class 
can be divided and led to sing in two parts as soon as 
the tones begin to be sung with any degree of firmness. 
In preparing for this, it is best to let the lower part sing 
Doh alone, at first, while the upper part carries a melody. 

Mr. Curwen called this ‘‘ tolling the bell.” 





d:m re Pon thee pare gens elapse eee 

ies Bee rth 4 beer d:@td:djd:ditd:d 

Ex. 2 Kry F. 

d:— jm: — e *-6 4S vq=barig tee skeae a, 

are +en d:d d:d d:d d:d d:d j}d:d 

Ex. 3. Key C. 

d:d:d [m:—:— eielacerd Seavelera ate s SdG.aset 
Waicia Sereterere br@id beudvaléere 04@-rase d:d:d] 
Ex. 4. Kty. F. 

Sn ie ts d:m egies een ees ie We epee 
ess tera a seem oe eh d :s d:s,|] d:s d :— | 

Ex. 5. Key C. 

d : da nm : mis : s [dl : 8 d! : S nm ere i. :8 Jd :— 
d :d id :d im mim :=mim mid —|d :mid ae 
Great and | good is God our | Fa - ther, | Great and | good, great and | good. 
Trees and | birds and | flow’rs de- | clare Him | Great and | good, great and j good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. OBJECT LESSONS. 





By Ws. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J 


READING. 

In passing through my classes one day, I sa« one of 
my teachers having an exercise that pleased me very 
much. The class had learned some fifteen or twenty 
words, perhaps more, which she had written on the B.B. 
something as follows : 


fun cat a can we Ann 
run see me man hit 
rat I dog fan 


Each pupil had his eye on the B.B., and the teacher 
was touching the words with a pointer, about as fast as 
a watch ticks, and the pupils were telling what sentences 
were being formed. Thus the teacher touched first J, 
then can, then see, then the, then cat, then said ‘‘ready,” 
when up went the hands and the one called on to recite, 
said, ‘‘I can see the cat,—period.” Had it been, Can I 
see the cat? he would have said, ‘‘Can I see the cat?— 





question-mark.” It is certainly an excellent exercise for 
sight-reading and language (see Unique Reading Charts). 

It is well for teachers using reading-books to pick out 
the new words in a lesson, and have this drill before read- 





The object of all object-lessons should be to form habits 
of attention and careful observation; to exercise, de- 
velop, and improve the senses, those avenues to the mind 
by which it gains a knowledge of the exterior world. 
Hence, the teacher should conclude which sense she de- 
‘ires to improve, and govern herself accordingly, con- 
ducting her lessons in such a manner as to secure the 
pupils’ attention. This can be done by first arousing 
their curiosity, thus awakening a desire to gratify the 
mind with new information. The attention cannot be 
gained if the teacher does all the talking. She should, 
when possible, call upon the children to do something 
that has reference to the lesson, by using their slates and 
pencils, or hands ; calling on them often to recite, telling 
what. they see, know, or what they have been doing. 
Always begin with what they do know, and lead them 
to discover that which they do not know about the sub- 
ject. If the teacher desires to train the sense of feeling, 
she should prepare a lesson that will cause the pupils to 
exercise this sense. She can fasten some pieces of sand- 
paper, glass, tin, sponge, iron, or some pins, nails, etc., 
ona trip of board, having the pupils touch the different 
objects, comparing them one with another, telling in 
their own language what difference they find ; bringing 
out the idea ofhard, soft, smooth, rough, pointed, sharp, 
blunt, and many other important facts, Let the pupils 
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stand with their hands behind them, that the teacher may 
touch them with the different objects, having the pupils 
name which object it is. Ask the pupils what they 
learned about the glass by touching it. They will say, 
‘We learned that it is smooth.” The teacher may then 
have each pupil name something else that possesses this 
quality. Proceed in the same manner with the other 
objects. 

To train the sense of sight, the teacher should have a 
box of forms. Hold one of the forms before the pupils. 
Lead them to observe it and describe it as well as they 
can, the teacher then telling its name. When they can 
tell the names of the objects. and also the names of other 
objects having the same general form, require every 
pupil to bring each day something he has discovered, 
having the pupils name its shape, and compare it with 
some known form that it most resembles. They will 
soon learn to walk with their eyes open,—on the lookout 
for something new. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


No study can be made more interesting than geography, 
yet no study is more difficult for the average teacher to 
teach ; and I think I am safe in saying that in no study 
is the text-book used more by the teacher when conduct- 
ing a recitation. The use of the book is one reason why 
teachers do not have better success teaching the subject. 
The teacher is not so much at home, therefore her class 
is not. 

I first teach the class the directions ; as, that where the 
sun rises is east, and where it sets is the west. That 
where my right hand is is east, and my left hand west ; 
in front of me is north, and behind me is south. Next 
bring out the idea of the intermediate points. Then 
question them as follows: Name something north of you ; 
south, east, west, northeast, southeast, etc. Then sur- 
round yourself with a chair, desk, boy, and girl, and let 
them recite. The boy is north of you; the girl is east of 
you ; the chair is south of you ; the desk is west of you. 
Explain tothem that they have been bounding you; that 
is, telling by what you are surrounded. 

Now place some object, as a bell, on a slate, and sur- 
round it with a knife, pencil, key, and penholder. Let 
the class bound it ; as, the bell is bounded on the north 
by the knife, on the east by the pencil, on the south by 
the key, on the west by the penholder. Next turn the 
slate one-fourth around, and the order is changed : as, 
the bell is bounded on the north by the penholder, on the 
east by the knife, on the south by the pencil, on the west 
by the key. After making the four changes that can be 
made by turning the slate one-fourth each time, a nice 
exercise to please the children, and at the same time to 
teach them, is, to turn the slate as fas. as they bound the 
bell; namely, the bell is bounded on the north by the 
knife, on the east,—and before they have time to say, 
turn the slate so that it will be the knife again ; also for 
the south and west. The children have now learned 
some very important lessons in geography without having 
been asked to memorize any long, meaningless definitions. 
They like the study, and are ready and willing to take 
something more difficult, 


ARITHMETIC, 

This is a good exercise for a class in percentage. It 
may be given four or five minutes a day, so as to sharpen 
up the pupils for anything that may folow. Write a 
line of examples on the blackboard as follows : 

Buy goods for $12, $8, $20, $9, $8, $20. 
Sell them for $16, $12, $24, $12, $9, $25, 
What per cent. do I gain? 

If I buy goods for $12 and sell them for $16, I gain the 
difference between $16 and $12, which is $4. Since $4 is 
one-third of $12, the cost, I gain 33 1-3 per cent. 

When they can analyze them well, give them many 
like this: Buy for $4 and sell for $5. What per cent. is 
that? Requiring only the answer (25 per cent.) to be 
given, 
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PRIMARY LANGUAGE WORK. 
By Z. RioH#arps, Washington, D, C, 

As all language is the representation of one idea or 
more by signs, the first step in acquiring sight language 
is to acquire an idea or select an already-known idea, 
and then learn at sight its name or the word which rep- 
resents the idea. 

This method is objective, and exercises the observing 
powers. Whenever a new word is to be taught, we 
must be sure that the idea, or the common meaning is 
received and understood by the pupils. Here is the 
time and place for object teaching, not so much to teach 


the object and its qualities, as to prepare the pupils to 





learn the name, orally and visibly. When the idea is 
fixed in the mind, and the pupils can call the name, and 
associate the idea with it, and, vice versa, the name 
with the idea, then present the visible name, and so 
familiarize the pupils with it, that the one will call up 
the other. This is a fundamental principle in the plan 
of giving first lessons in sight language. Let this work 
be done thoroughly, and the pupils will become 
habituated to the necessary mental work of associating 
the idea with its name or wordsign. Neglect this work, 
and the pupils will become mere word repeaters. This 
is the trouble with many of the graduates of our schools ; 
they fail to appreciate language and to become intelli- 
gent readers. In giving the first lessons in sight lan- 
guage, the teacher must also bear in mind, constantly, 
that all words and names are made up of letters which 
represent elementary sounds, and that the sounds rep- 
resented by these signs must be taught and mastered 
before a pupil can become a good oral reader, and that 
here should begin the first lessons in elocution. 

In selecting words, or reading books, or charts, for 
first lessons in sight reading, a few but a sufficient 
number of simple and, if possible, monosyllabic object 
words, to be illustrated by intelligent object lessons, 
should be selected and used as follows : 

First.—The pupils should be taught to call each word 
promptly, at sight. 

(Note.—In my practice, I have selected twenty-eight 
object words, which represent all the elementary sounds, 
and all the letters of our alphabet. First, twelve nearly 
phonetic words, which represent all the letters and 
twenty-four elementary sounds; viz., cab, lad, hen, fox, 
jug, wing, yak, map, quilt, rod, vest, and adz. Second, 
sixteen other words, which represent all the other 
elementary sounds, and the combined consonants; viz., 
cake, ball, car, deer, pipe, rope, flute, church, spocn, 
foot, thumb, scythe, ship, rogue, boy, and cow.) 
Second.—These words should be used until the pupi's 
can call them at sight, in print or script, and give an ir- 
telligent meaning of them in their own language. The 
chart and the blackboard should be freely and properly 
used by the teacher, and slates and pencils by the pupils. 
Third.—When these words are thus mastered, each 
word should be correctly analyzed into its elementary 
sounds, and the pupil; should be able to spell each word 
phonetically. The work thus far may require s'x wec ks, 
but it can be done in three weeks. 

Fourth.—After this work is accomplished, the names 
of letters which represent any specific sounds may be 
learned. if not already learned, as they usually are ; and 
finally, such letters named as represent no sounds. 

The above process of language training will secure 
readiness in calling words, and exact phonetic and 
literal spelling. Itis a noteworthy fact, that each of the 
letters of our alphabet, except the vowel characters, does 
as a general thing, represent only one sound, and that 
all children who are trained phonetically at first will 
ever afterwards call words more readily, at sight. This 
I have proved beyond all controversy. 

As soon as the above-selected words are mastered, 
other words, having first been learned in the same way, 
may be joined with them, in short sentences, at first. 
This is the only right time to use the ‘‘ sentence method” 
of learning to read. 


MORNING EXERCISES. 








By H. J. 


Would it not be well to sometimes vary the usual na- 
ture of the morning exercises so that they may be a 
centre of common interest from which teacher and pu- 
pils begin the work of the day together? Teachers in 
our ungraded schools often complain that they find no 
time to interest their pupils in literature. Supp se that 
fifteen minutes each morning for a week be given to 
some author. Let one pupil tell in two or three minutes, 
of the author’s ancestors; another speak of his boy- 
hood; another of his education, or character, or writings. 
The next morning, let each pupil give a selection from 
his writings. Sometimes let certain pupils select humor- 
ous quotations, others those describing places or people. 
if Whittier be the author, all might choose something 
about freedom; or if Longfellow, his sympathy with the 
common people or his regard for labor might be shown 
through selections from his writings. If Mary Mapes 
Dodge or Louisa M. Alcott be the subject, read from 
** Little Wqmen” or ‘ Hans Brinker” for several morn- 
ings, and few pupils will need urging to finish the stories. 
Great generals, statesmen, artists, actors, or some topic 
of general interest might be selected instead of authors. 


quotativas, as truth, politeness, books, ete. Pupils must 
read to find these things, and muh that is good beside 
the special quotation will attract their attention. Occa- 
sionally review by letting each pupil state something he 
has gained through the morning ex°rcises, 

Do I hear some one saying, ‘‘ But our pupils will not 
have materials for getting this information.” Ofcourse 
many of them will not unless you direct them to it, Lead 
them to talk with their parents, to wees old books, 
mayazines, and papers, and do something yourself. 
What is your business as a teacher? To study how to 
benefit your pupils and to put your thoughts into ac- 
tion, or to do the least that the law will permit? No 
teacher is equipped for his work who is not prepared to 
supply his pupils with many things. Quotations, ex- 
tracts, etc., can be secured without any great outlay, 
except of care, thought, and energy, for which you will 
be amply rep2id by the increased interest of your pupils 
and by the benefit you will yourself derive. 





THE HAPPY ART OF ILLUSTRATION 





By J. I. BoSweLt. 


The mind, whether of the child or of the adult, de- 

lights in making comparisons. We want to know not 

only what a thing is, but also what it is like. We hold 

up as a torch that which is plain, soas to see that which 

is dark, and we compare truths in the spiritual world 

with objects which we see in the world of nature. In 

this way the field of truth is enlarged before our vision, 

and what we see is not soon forgotten. A word-pic- 

ture is always a pleasant object to gaze upon, and the 

teacher who can draw it at will is apt to be the centre 

of a charmed circle. 

Mr. Proseaway is groping his way im a cloud of dis- 

couragement. His mind is full of thoughts about the 

lesson which he knows how to tell, but not to illustrate. 

‘“‘T cannot make an illustration,” he says, ‘‘ for my 

mind does not run in that direction.” How does he 

know whereof he affirms? Did he ever try to put his 

mind on the right track, and then apply a little steam 

in the way of well directed energy? He certainly has 

imagination, for he can understand and enjoy an illus- 

ration. Let him have hope and courage, and even he 

nay find, to his joyful surprise. that he has learned 

the happy art of illustration. Nothing is impossible to 

him that wills. 

Suppose you cannot originate an illustration—then 

borrow, and borrow with the utmost freedom. Doa 
big business on the capital of other men, and by and by 
you will have a little capital of yourown. Dare tohea 
universal plunderer. Invest some superfluous cash in a 
book of illustrations, and use them freely and on the 
slightest pretext. Some persons will say this is very 
bad advice, and tends to make one only a borrower and 
to restrict the free action of the mind. Nothing of the 
kind! If you borrow and use, you will find out that 
you can make an illustration quite as good for your pur- 
pose as any in the book. You will begin to see resem- 
blances, and find that a hidden power to see a likeness 
between things now begins to show and to assert itseif. 
What have you done? You first threw into your dry 
intellectual pump a few quarts of illustrations from 
various collections. and now you begin to pump out a 
thia but growing stream of illustrations which are all 
your own. “ I am,” said Falstaff, “‘ not only witty my- 
self, but the cause of wit in others.” “I am,” Foster 
might well say, ‘“ not only the collector of many good 
illustrations, but the cause of many other good ones used 
by preachers and teachers, and which are not found in 
any of my books.” 

The fact is, every faculty of the mind can be cultivated 
if one only knows how, and has the spirit of persever- 
ance. Let not the faithful teacher despair. He has im- 
agination, and he can perceive the force and beauty of 
the illustrations which others use: and if so, hecan make 
some of his own if he will firatlive by borrowiug. The 
trouble yet may be that his wealth will embarrass him. 
What an annoyance it is, when one desires to illustrate 
a subject, to find not one or two but a whole flock o' 
illustrations flying to him as the pigeons fly to the piaz- 
za of St. Mark’s, in Venice, when the clock strikes two ! 

Let no man think that to teach by illustration is only 
a method for children. It is suited for them, and it is 
suited for all others. It breaks upon a subject like a 
burst of light through a storm-cloud, and sometimes it 
has all the force of an argument. It makes the theme 
linger in the memory. Never undervalue the art of il- 
lustration. Learn to practice the art, and then the dry 
and dreary desert of your igstruction wil] blossom with 








Semetimes assign a subject about which all shall find 
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TABLE-TALK. 


THE CLUB. 


(This report is continued from the JouRNAL of March 13.) 


DREW ed to be full of his subject—‘‘ Recent Teach- 
ing in Yale College.” He stated that every word of 
what he says was literally true only afew years ago, and 
he believes is true to-day in a large number of higher in- 
stitutions. We continue our report : 

In Sophomore year the professor of mathematics in- 
troduced a book new to the college, ‘‘ Conic Sections.” 
The work was far above the comprehensions of my class, 
and probably not more than 10, who had some mathe- 
matical genius, grappled withit successfully. The great 
majority shammed through, were prompted by class- 
mates, went to the blackboard with the book concealed 
under their vests, or with the examples copied on their 
cuffs, or in their pockets, &c. I was not a mathematical 
genius, and not being able to understand the book, I, with 
dogged obstinacy, responded invariably ‘‘ Not prepared” 
when called upon to recite, and naturally I was in- 
variably marked zero on the professor’s book. Now, 
some one unacquainted with college methods might sup- 
pose that a teacher (?) finding me invariably ‘not pre- 
pared” for a period of three months would some day call 
me to his desk after recitation, and, inquiring into my 
failure to recite, suggest that he would be glad to ex- 
plain to me whatever I found puzzling. This never oc- 
curred. At the end of the term my moral courage in 
refusing to ‘‘skin” was rewarded by my being ‘“‘ con- 
ditioned” (compelled to pass a second examination) in 
“conic sections.” During the vacation I literally 
memorized the whole thing, and, at the beginning of the 
following term, I passe a brilliant examination in this 
study—although I no more understood the book then 
than I had before. The professor, however, had now 
marked me with a certain necessary college average ; he 
was satisfied and so was I—that is, with my mark. 

There are some branches of study in which it would be 
supposed that the teacher would, in part, be compelled 
to abandon the marking routine. Take composition as 
anexample. This was taught by compelling the student 
to write a certain number of compositions which were 
read before the class division. Even here the marking 
system triumphed. The tutor neither criticised the style 
of any composition, nor did he suggest improvements, 
nor did he point out many excellences, if any; but he 
marked and marked and marked, and left the class-room, 
no doubt, with a glow of virtuous satisfaction that, so 
far as that hour was concerned, the aims of college 
education had been attained. 

In every branch of learning, at recitation and at ex- 
amination, it was practically taught us that a student’s 
ambition should be to get a high mark. What wonder, 
then, that it was generally conceived a clever trick 
when, at the end of the junior year, one of the class—by 
bribery or theft, I forget which—managed to obtain one 
of the annual examination papers in advance and dis- 
closed its contents to one-half of the class! The other 
half by no means denounced the dishonorable means of 
securing the examination paper, but they complained 
because they did not have a look at it also, and so the 
faculty ordered a second examination. 

GoobE said : The most baneful effect of such a system 
of education is that the love of study for its own sake is 
destroyed rather than encouraged. The manliness which 
should prompt a student to say to his instructor, ‘‘I 
don’t understand this. Please explain it,” is discouraged. 
In fact, no human interest grows up or, under the present 
system, can grow up between tutor or student. Each 
division of from 30 to 40 students averages four hours a 
week with each tutor, so that each student averages 
from six to eight minutes a week of personal instruction 
from each tutor. Granting that the tutor be not too 
near-sighted, he may toward the end of the term reach a 
bowing acquaintance with the student. This will be the 
extent of the relationship. 

DREW continued: One bit, one precious little bit, of 
real genuine teaching did I receive during my four years 
at Yale. It was in junior year, the text-book ‘‘ Cicero 
pro Cluentio,” the instructor, Prof. Thatcher. After the 
division had assembled in the class-room the professor, 
mirabile dictu, began to tell us, in most interesting dis- 
course, something about Cluentio, about the facts of the 
trial, about Cicero and the peculiarities of his oration, 
about the rhetorical arrangement of his argument, about 
the social character of the times, &c., until we felt our- 
selves aflame with interest and eager to begin the 
translation. Then, most wonderful of wonders, the pro- 








fessor called upon no one to recite, but did the reciting 
all himself. First he translated, then he pointed out and 
explained peculiarities of language and construction, 
called our attention to the force and well-judged choice 
of the arguments, &c. So he continued throughout the 
term. For the first time I realized that Latin was not 
simply a concatenation of grammatical pitfalls, but a 
language that had once been spoken by living men. To 
me it acquired a wholly new and surprisingly attractive 
character. I felt animated to study with zeal and de- 
light, and I realized what I might have acquired if the 
seven years which I had previously devoted to Latin had 
been spent under the influence of such an instructor. 
With this exception mainly, I can say with Teufels- 
drékch : ‘‘ My teachers were hide-bound pedants.” In- 
numerable dead vocables (no dead language, for they 
themselves knew no language) they crammed into us 
and called it fostering the growth of the mind. How 
can an inanimate, mechanical gerund grinder, the like 
of whom will in a subsequent century be manufactured 
at Nurnberg out of wood and leather, foster the growth 
of anything, much more of the mind, which grows not 
like a vegetable (by having its roots littered with etymo- 
logical compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious contact 
of spirit, thought kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought? The Hinterschlag (Yale) professors knew 
syntax enough, and of the human soul thus much : that 
it had a faculty called memory, and could be acted on to 
a degree by the peculiar device of marking. 

The discussion here closed for this evening. 

GOoDE has consented to give us a paper he has pre- 
pared, suggested by the evening’s talk, bearing directly 
on this subject, and full of most valuable hints and 
suggestions. 








READING CIRCLES. 


Nore.—It is our design in this department to present from week 
to week the plans, objects, and work of the various freading cir- 
cles in our country. Our readers will do well to preserve the 
numbers containing this information, for, when complete, they 
will present a full outline of the origin and present condition of 
these important organizations. 

The following comes from Iowa, but gives directions applicable 
to other states as well. 


IOWA TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLH. 








The object of the reading circle is the improvement 
of its members in literary, scientific, and professional 
knowledge, the promotion of habits of self-culture and 
the bringing of the home ana the school into a closer and 
more desirable relationship than they have heretofore 
enjoyed. 

Any teacher or other resident of Iowa may become a 
member of a circle by the payment of the membership 
fee in advance and subscribing to the following pledge : 
“‘T hereby engage to enter upon and faithfully pursue, 
for one year or more, the course of reading as outlined 
by the Board of the Iowa Reading Circle.” 

The membership fee is fifty cents per year, fifteen 
cents of which shall be retained by the county manager 
for local expenses. 

The Board appoints the County Superintendent, or a 
special deputy in each county as county manager, who 
shall enroll members, organize local circles of four or 
more members, receive membership fees, and remit 
monthly to the treasurer of the Board, furnish informa- 
tion, distribute books, and have the general direction of 
the work in his county. 

The course of study shall cover a period of four years, 
and shall consist of readings selected from three depart- 
ments, viz.: The Department of History and Art, the 
Department of Literature, and the Department of Science. 

These departments shall be sub-divided as follows : 


General. 
Professional. 


General. 
Professional. 
Physical. 
Social. 
Political. 
Mental. 
| Moral. 


I. HiIsToRY AND ART, | 


Il. LITERATURE, | 


It. ScreENceE, 


The Board will arrange for reviews at the close of each 
year’s work, to be conducted by the county manager or 
some authorized deputy. Any person having certified to 
the careful reading and having furnished satisfactory 
answers to the outlines will receive a certificate from the 
Board, showing that he has completed the work of the 
year; and to all, who in like manner complete the 


work outlined for four years, a diploma setting forth the 

Monthly outlines in the work of each year appear-reg- 
ularly and, although teachers are not compelled to follow 
these outlines, they will prove of great assistance in di- 
recting the work. 

Any one wishing to organize a reading circle in any 
locality will procure a list of the names of four or more 
persons wishing to join and send them to the county 
manager, who will return blanks for enrollment, pledges, 
etc., upon receipt of which, said parties may meet, enroll 
themselves as members, and elect one of their number 
leader, with whom they will deposit pledges and mem- 
bership fees to be forwarded to the county manager at 
the earliest possible date. Books will then be sent the 
circle as the leader may direct. It shall be the duty of 
the leader to keep the records of all meetings of the 
circle, enroll and forward new names to the county 
manager, order such books as the circle may require, 
announce the time and place of meeting and act or ap- 
point some one to act as conductor of the readings and 
reviews. 

We suggest the following program of exercises, 
which may be changed to suit the ideal of the circle 
members : 

1. The members should meet promptly at the adjourn- 
ed hour around a table on which should be placed the 
necessary books of reference and an Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, if possible. 

2. Roll call by the leader. Each member as his name 
is called, tells how he has succeeded in the home read- 
ings. 

8. Questions with reference to the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of the difficult words. 

4, Review any important points that members may 
have marked. 

5. Review any notes taken or information gleaned 
from other sources on the subject under consideration. 

6. Recess or social, with music or refreshments. 

7. Consider maps, illustrations, and other helps, such 
as experiments, etc., etc. 

8. Reading the lesson and important points discussed 
and reviewed by members. 

9. Outlines of the next lesson. 

10. Miscellaneous discussion and personal views, 

11. Adjourn to certain time and place. 

These circles should be composed of congenial, earnest, 
hardworking, studious persons—members willing to enter 
into the spirit of the work for the purpose of honest, 
thorough advancement. Yet, for all this, these gather- 
ings may and should be made pleasant as well as profit- 
able. Teachers taking an active interest in working up 
a good membership in local circles will realize a great 
advantage in having the patrons of the school join these 
circles and have the meetings at their homes. The 
nearer together we can bring the home and the school 
and the nearer we can come to making people see that 
the interests of both are identical, the better it will be 
for all parties concerned. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. | 


SELECTIONS FOR TREE-PLANTING EXERCISES. 














All ye woods, and trees, and bow’rs, 
All ye virtues and ye pow’rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 
Move your feet 
To our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
On this ground. 





UNDER THE GREE .WOOD TREE. 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall ye see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 


the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 





the twilight, 
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Stand like Druids of old, and with voices sad and pro- 


phetic, 

Stand like h rpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbor- 
ing ocean 

Speaks, andi accents disconsolate answers the wail of 


the forest. 
—LONGFELLOW, 





THE HOLLY TREE. 


O! hast thou ever stood to see 


The holly Tree? 
- * * * + - 
All vain asperities I day by day 


Would wear away, 
*Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly Tree. 


And as when ali the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see 

What, then, so cheerful as the holly Tree. 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they ! 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly Tree. 
—ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


THE TREES. 


Behold the trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in various dyes ; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sombre yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs. 
—DYER. 


The birch, the myrtle, and the bay 
Like friends did all embrace ; 
And their large branches did display 
To canopy the place. 
— DRYDEN. 


I remember, I remember 
The fir-tree dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
—Hoop. 


THE PLEA OF THE TREES—A MEDLEY. 


The Woodman : 

** And now in the forest the woodman doth stand, 

His eye marks the victims to fall by his hand.” 

And all the trees shiver and tremble for fear. 

Hark! they plead for their lives! will the woodcutter 
hear ? — Adapted. 


The Oak : 
I am a monarch, the king of the trees, 
Calmly I rise, and spread by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries I grow ; and three I stay 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decay. 


—DRYDEN. 
Maple : 
aaa O come this way 


On a hot July day, 
If my worth you would know ; 
For wide and deep 
Is the shade I keep, 
_ Where cooling breezes blow. 
—E. L. B. 


The Hemlock : 
I shake the snow on the ground below, 
Where the flowers safely sleep ; 
And all night long, though winds blow strong, 


A careful watch I keep. 
—E. L. B. 


Elm: 

Each morning when thy waking eyes first see, 

Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 

Here sits the robin, on this old elm tree, 

And with such stirring music fills thy ear, 

Thou mightst forget that life had pain or fear, 

And feel again as thou wast wont to do 

When hope was young, and joy and life itself were new. 
—Adapted from ANNA MaRIA WELLS. 





Hickory: 

When the autumn comes its round 
Rich, sweet walnuts will be found 
Covering thickly all the ground 
Where my boughs are spread. — 
Ask the boys that visit me, 

Full of happiness and glee, 

If they’d mourn the hickory tree 
Were it felled and dead. 


The Palm : 


—E. L. B. 


The loveliest 
Amid a thousand strange and lovely shapes 
We stand serene, and with our nuts supply 
Beverage and food ; we edge the shore and crown 
The far-off highland summits, our straight stems. 
Bare, without leaf or bough, erect and smooth, 
Our tresses crowning like a crested helm 
The plumage of the grove. 


The Beech : 

Oh, leave this barren spot to me ! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 
Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour. 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 

* * * 


x * * * 


—Adapted. 


As love’s own altar honor me 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
—CaMPBELL. 
The Willow: 
Listen ! in my breezy moan 
You can hear an undertone ; 
Through my leaves come whispering low 
Faint, sweet sounds of long ago. 


Many a mournful tale of old 

Heart-sick man to me has told ; 

Gathering from my golden bough 

Leaves to cool his burning brow. 

Many a swan-like song to me 

Hath been chanted mournfully ; 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down my moonlight stream hath sent. 
—Adapted from Mrs. Hemans. 





INTERESTING FACTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





THE BIRTH OF AN ICEBERG. 


Some Danish explorers on the east coast of Greenland, 
last summer, observed the birth of an iceberg. They say 
that the bergs are formed by breaking off from the end of 
glaciers extending from the perpetual ice of the unex- 
plored interior to the coast and into the sea. The water 
buoys up the sea end of the glacier until it breaks by its 
own weight with a noise like thunder; it is so loud that it 
can be heard miles away. The commotion of the water, as 
the iceberg turns over and over in the effort to attain its 
balance, is felt to a great distance along the coast. 

The natives regard it as the work of evil spirits, and be- 
lieve that to look upon the glacier in its throes 1s death. 
The Danish officers, when observing the breaking off of 
the end of the great glacier through their telescopes, were 
roughly ordered by their Esquimaux escort, usually sub- 
missive enough, to turn their backs on the interesting 
scene. They had happily completely their observations, 
and avoided an embarrassing conflict with their crew by a 
seeming compliance with the order, 





A CHINESE REMEDY. 


A Chinaman in Hamilton, Cal., makes a business of 
gathering the horned toads of the red hills, which are as 
much dreaded by the inhabitants as rattlesnakes. Recently 
he shipped 2,000 of these animals to China, where they are 
converted into various kinds of high-priced medicines. A 
horned toad placed in a glass of whisky constitutes the 
most valued of the Chinese tonics. 





ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


Pearl necklaces were once very fashionable in England ; 
at that time fish-scales were in such demand that they 
brought five guineas a quart. Many of the pearls worn by 
the fine ladies were made out of fish-scales. The manufac- 
turer, after thoroughly washing the scales, prepared from 
them what they called “ pearl essence.” A glass bead 
coated with this essence could not be told from a real 
pearl. At the Cystal Palace, London, in 1862, a French 
jeweler exhibited in his show-case alternate rows of real 
and artificial pearls ; above them he placed a placard bear- 
ing the words : “‘ Which of these are artificial ?”” No one, 
from merely looking at them, could tell, and even the best 





experts were deceived, 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The body of L. G. Dewitt, which has been for two weeks en- 
tombed in the rock of ice at Niagara Falls, has been recovered. 


The German ministers of Cincinnati are holding meetings to 
sustain the Sunday laws. 


The Connecticut Legislature is debating a bill to prohibit the 
employment in factories of children under thirteen years. 


The divers sent to examine the wreck of the sunken steamer 
Oregon have been unable as yet to descend to the vessel, owing to 
the roughness of the sea where the lost vessel lies. 


A young man who recently insulted a girl in Chicago, was fined 
$75 and costs. 


The victim of the recent train robbery and murder was buried 
in Chicago. One more arrest has been made, and the police are 
following suspected parties. 


Major-General Pope has been retired. 


Swedish papers announce the coming betrothal of Crown Prince 
Oscar of Sweden and Princess Louise, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales. 


Much poverty prevails in Lima and Callao, and many families 
formerly in easy circumstances are now ia want. 


The three great national banks of Europe hold at presenta 
round three-quarters of a billion of the precious metals, and of 
this vast treasure three-fifths is in gold. What is more, the accu- 
mulation has come of itself. It has not been attracted by high 
rates of discount. 


Alderman Henry W. Jaehne, vice-president of the Board of Al- 
dermen and one of the men most talked of in connection with the 
rumors of bribery following the crant of the Broadway Railroad 
franchise, has been arrested on a charge of bribery made on oath 
by District Attorney Randolph B. Martine. The evidence on 
which Mr. Martine acted was furnished by Inspector Thomas 
Byrnes, of the Police Department. The news that Jaehne had 
been arrested caused a deep sensation ‘ verywhere in the city. 
That it did so among politicians is readily understood when it is 
considered how close the relations of many of the suspected Al- 
dermen are with ward leaders and under fry. Substantial citizens 
and business men discussed the rumor with a shudder, and sighed 
that a man against whom such a charge was made should occupy 
so high and important a position in the city government. 


It is the decision of the courts that Mr. William 8. Warner must 
pay to the creditors of the defunct bank of Grant & Ward $1,395,- 
752.54. 


The recent loss of the Oregon is giving rise to a great deal of 
comment. It is even suggested that it was not struck by a 
schooner, but injured by dyn: mite stored among the freight. At 
all events there seems to be no reason why the steamer was not 
run on the beach, thus saving a large part of its valuable cargo. 


The “ true inwardness” of the liquor traffic has nowhere been 
better set forth of late than in a lecture delivered at Buffalo by 
Bishop'Ireland. The good Bishop finds that the root of the evil of 
too numerous saloons lies back among the wholesale liquor deal- 
ers and brewers, who establish retail saloons in great numbers for 
the sale of their products. He finds, for instance, that in Buffalo, 
in the year 1884, four wholesale dealers were sureties for 238 sa- 
loon-keepers, and that one brewer in Toledo owns 134 saloons. 
The same system prevails in New York. 


The adverse committee-report against unlimited silver coinage 
brings the whole subject before Congress. There is much to be 
said on both sides of this silver question, and it is doubtful if 
anything of a fully determinative character can be put forth at 
the present time. 


The House has passed the bill for the relief of General Fitz John 
Porter, and in this has done its part in righting a great wrong. 
Although the Senate is politically opposed to General Porter, 
there is no doubt that it will again pass the bill, and then we may 
be assured the Presidential signature wil) not be again withheld. 
It will be something to learn, though at this late day, that the 
arbitrary verdict of a court martial is not conclusive and -deter- 
minate for all time to come. 


The question of tariff revision is again tothe front. Mr. Mor- 
rison, Chairman of the committee of ways and means in the 
House of Representatives, reports a radical measure. His bill 
will be opposed by all who take the view that the present tariff is 
so sacred a thing that under no circumstances must it be changed, 
except bv advancing the rates. It puts on the free list, salt, tim- 
ber, and iron, copper and lead ores, as well as some other raw 
materials. The most radical feature is the reduction of the duty 
on sugar and molasses 25 per cent., which will cut $10,000,000 
from the revenue—unless it should encourage an additional im- 
portation that would make good the loss, which is quite probable. 


Holland, the Texan, who shot Tom Davisin New York, when 
the latter was attempting to swindle him—or, strictly speaking, 
when they were trying toswindle each other— has been acqui' ted. 


The Chinese Government has presented a claim upon our Govy- 
ernment for indemnity for the losses suffered by her citizens in 
the recent anti-Chinese outrages on the Pacific Coast. The Presi- 
dent in a special message lays the matter before Congress. He 
takes the ground that it is the right of the community to exclude 
*“ the influx of elements hostile to its internal peace and security ”’ 
—. e., to wall out the Chinese—and intimates his readiness to co- 
operate with Congress in further measures of exclusion: but he 
condemns in very vigorous terms the lawless outrages on inoffen- 
sive Chinese already here; says that “the aggressors, happily 
for the nation-) good fame, appear by the reports to have been 
citizens of the United States; " expresses in the strongest terms 
his abhorrence of the mob and the subsequent miscarriage and 
mockery of justice; declares that the United States cannot be re- 
quired by the Chinese Government to indemnify it for the in- 
juries inflicted on the hapless sufferers; but recommends Con- 
gress, “in its high discretion,” to make some provision for in- 
demnifying the injured, not as a right, but out of “pure gen- 
erosity.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARKANSAS. 


The Southwest Teachers’ Association meets at Washington, 
April 10. The program contains two papers on “ Methods in 
Arithmetic,” one (primary) by Mrs. Ella McRae, Prescott; the 
other (intellectual) by Mrs. Sue King, Hope; a paper on the * Na- 
ture of Perception,” by Prof. Littlepage; another on the “ Cul- 
ture of Perception,” by Prof. W. E. Bryan, Lewisville. Miss An- 
nie Boyce, of Malvern, and Miss M. E. Connevey, of Prescott, 
discuss * Methods in English;" G. A. Hays, of Texarkana, “ Bot- 
any in our Schools.” As a historical recreation the subject of 
“ Babylonia and Assyria” will be discussed in its various aspects 
of geography, political history, civilization, etc. C. L. Sampson, 
of Washington, will show the “ Necessity for Instruction on the 





Obligations and Relations of the Government and the Governed,” bap th 


Nearly all of the topics to be discussed are included in the course 
of the reading circle, which is represented and its work ontlined 
at the meetings of the association. 


COLORADO. 


A correspondent of the Denver News has the following to say 
about school matters in Colorado Springs: ‘*Thereis likely to be a 
hard fight over the question whether or not to vote more school 
bonds. In 1876 bonds were issued for a stone school-house, and 
they have not been redeemed yet, and in 1884 $20,000 more in 
bonds were issued. There is no doubt but what more school room 
is needed, as there are 900 school children in this city and only sit- 
tings for 750, and the city is at present hiring two old buildings 
for schools which could not be rented for anything else. Under 
the present arrangement over 250 pupils can only go to school for 
one session a day.”"——The senior class of the State University con- 
sists of six members.——The Agricultural College has sixty-seven 
students.—-The School on Mines has fifteen students.——The 
library of the State University has over 6,000 volumes._—The 
Rosita Index has a fine educational department, with Professor 
J. H. Low as editor.——Saguache county held a fine institute re- 
cently. Many useful subjects were carefully discusse1. The San 
Luis Park is alive in educational matter.—State Superintendent 
Cornell attended the Department of Superintendence. He re- 
ports a pleasant trip.——The Park County Teachers’ Association 
is a fact and factor in the educational work of South Park. Thus 
another county wheels into line. These organizations are now the 
fashion in the Centennial State. On February 27, this as-ocia- 
tion was effected. The programme of the initial meeting was 
published in full in the Fairplay Flume. The papers and discus- 
sions were all of high merit.——The graduating class of the South 
Pueblo high schvol numbers nine members. 

DAKOTA. 


The Minnchaha County Teachers’ Association was held at Sioux 
Falls, March 13. Miss Colton read a paperon “ School Economy,” 
which contained many practical suggestions. Mr. Greene dis- 
cussed * Mental Arithmetic,” which he says is a whetstone to the 
mind. He says it gives greater training to the reasoning powers 
than any other study; it cultivates attention, memory, and judg- 
ment; it promotes the use of concise language. The advisability 
of organizing the county schools under a uniform course of 
study having been discussed at the previous meeting, was again 
presented by Superintendent Colton. He gave many reasons for 
establishing such a course. The association adopted the resolu- 
tion that a uniform course of study would be beneficial to the 
common schools of the couuty. 

FLORIDA. 


On March 4, about seven hundred teachers assembled at De 
Funiak Springs organized a state teachers’ association. 8. M. 
Prichard, of Haines City was elected president, and Robert M. 
Smith, of Orlando, secretary. 

IOWA. 


Supt. O. A. MCFARLAND, of Chickasaw county, held local 
associations at Lawler on February 6, and at Ionia on 
February 20. At Lawler some twenty-five teachers were pres- 
ent. The programme was a good one, and the recitations were in 
teresting and profitable. At Ionia thirty-two were present, more 
than half of them being teachers. The interest was excellent 
throughout. James W. Bradford took charge of the work in 
arithmetic, Miss Mary Stocks had a recitation in reading and num- 
ber work, J. Manly Heald taught language, Chas. Baldwin, geo- 
graphy, and Supt. McFarland, history. The teachers’ associations 
and norma! institutes are doing much good in this county. There 
is a desire on the part of teachers to do stronger and better work- 
——tThe spring institute convenes in New Hampton on March 22, 
with Prof. and Mrs. Rich, of Decorah, and Prof. M. M. Gilchrist, 
of New Hampton, as instructors, and Supt. McFarland as con- 
ductor. 

Howard County Teachers’ Normal Institute will begin at Cresco, 
March 29, and continue two weeks. Conductor, Supt. J. C. Kel- 
low. Instructors—Prof. R. G. Young, Prof. J. B. Knoepfler, Prof, 
E. G. Cooley, and Mrs. Dr. Bennett. Lecturer, Rev. A. 8. McCon- 
nell. Supt. Kellow has no half-way intentions in the matter of 
institute attendance, as the following card, which he sends to his 
teachers, will show : 

Fill the following blanks and return at once to the county- 


superintendent. 

Terms taught;............ : Institutes attended.......  ........ 
Grade of certificate.... : Will you attend the Institute this year? 
oodepeen If not, why ¢.. poneddchanedeneceche ctenvonsiosateaesa ast Shae 


Do you know any one who has no notice of this Institute, but who 
would be likely to attend if he had?.. ........ If so, who?.. ... 


The Winnesheik County tomeiih Institute will convene at De- 
corah, April 5. Instructors—Clarence M. Boutelle, Mary Helge- 
son, C. H. Valder, Susie Duffin, A. W. Rich, Ella Miller, J. C. Gar- 
land, and F. M. Knight. Conductor, Dan Shea, county superin- 
endent. 

MINNESOTA. 

Gov. Hubbard has been obliged to remove Supt. D, C. Cameron, 
of Houston Co., from office, because of habitual drunkenness.—— 
One valuable feature of the course in the 8t. Cloud Normal Geheo! 


is'the physiological and historical diagrams which the pupils exe- 
cute on quite a large scale and retain for their own after-use in 
teaching. They are also encouraged to make mineralogical col- 
lections, which they are permitted to take with them when<they 
finish their course. 

State Supt. Kiehle, who has during the past year been giving 
much attention to education in the south, has stated at length his 
reasons for favoring the Blair bill, among which are the follow- 
ing, from the Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 


Some say as Se » that to give these 
people heip will make the ; that nothing will so 
por ulate their energy an nd, so much good as 
to leave them to le pap with thes problem of educating to 
citizenship that monstrous mass of ignorance, poverty. and indo- 
lence which has fallen to chem The reply to these Wan mrmeen & is 
distinction between that miscella 


by 
our northwest, which by a Etional grant receive 
the promotion of popular education. Minnesota rece 
ally overa quarter of a million dollars for the support of her 
schools. Nota dollar of this comes from the pocket of any citi- 
zen of the state. Whether this aid o ocd Ge ete the schools by exactly 
the same method as that poopenes this bill is not at all rele- 
vant. No one, on. oaks | uEge tha we suffer harm or do less 
~ ne dhe fom pA A. that there are districts in 
our nye Sek them—which refuse to 
vote taxes for echools, cai tere have a such schools «s the obliga- 
tory one-mill tax and the so-ca state appropriation will sup- 
port. Yet, taking a general view of our schools, it is very evident 
that our own, as well as ajl the states, has made great advance- 
ment, much of which is due to the aid given us. Experience, 
then, has proven that national aid has been helpful; and it lies, 
—eeee ‘ore, ly who oppose aid to the south that ~ 4 show 
— 7 aid there wil have the coutrary effect. Others. the 
pose any measure te increase educational facilities by aid. of 

natio government, holding it to be unconstitutional; tha 
an infringement upon the come ay! of the state. As to yi 
f ment upon state sovereignty, no conditions are imposed 
which are materially different to those impo-ed upon ourselves 
asa condition of the grants made for improving our educational 
facilities. The administration of this fund is by the state, under 


conditions only which seem necessarv ecure a fxir distribution 


- eminent legal authority, and 
-century, seen how remarkably the constitution has m4 = 

inte 4 to warrant acts and provisions unanticipated, yet 
manded by good public policy and for the welfare of the Eola, 
will vot be easily persuaded that in their desire to promote intel- 
wo a amcng newly enfranchised, yet poor and ignorant people, 
w ~ must help direct their own and our destiny, the insurmount- 
able barrier is the constitution. The patriotism’ of the nation dis- 
covered a way, by which to rvise an army, issue a curreacy, and 
subdue states in rebellion; its philanthrspy has sane 6 a way by 
mie to send food to the suffering tn ¢ in Ohio, Memphis, and Missic. 
‘e has fi opened highways 
granted bsidies ; and it has ete from fighting to educa- 
the Tndians, all within the spirit if not how letter of the con- 
stletions and no one seriou jieves that if this aid is with- 
heid, the reason will be in the limitation fixed by the cunstitution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The winter term at McCollins Institute, Mount Vernon, closed 
with interesting class exercises and an exhibition of high merit. 
The receipts netted $90, and will be used toward buil: ing a piazza 
across the front of the buildiog. Prof, Campbell is doing a good 
work. The spring term opens with increased attendance.—Ar- 
rangements have been perfected for the organization of a School- 
masters’ Club, with headquarters in Concord. It is proposed to 
extend the membership to schoolmasters and school superinten- 
dent:, and to hold several meetings during each year. The first 
mecting will be held next month.——The Berlin high school now 
numbersabout 190 scholars, under the tutorship of Irving Stearns, 
assisted by Miss Adria Dresser and Miss Fiora Bartlett. It isan 
excellent school in every respect.— Prof. Kittredge, of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, will soon sail for Europe, to be absent a year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


In the face of considerable opposition, and also of a charge that 
there was a $150,000 text-book job involved, the Senate has passed 
a bill for the compulsory teaching in the public schools of the 
evil effects of alcohol and tobacco.— Mr. Francis N. Torrey, the 
well-known principal of the Chestnut Street school, died last week 
after tw weeks’ iliness,from pneumonia. He was a native of 
Massachusetts, and in early life adopted the calling of a teacher. 
After following that profession in Northern New Jersey, and at 
Irvington, he came to Newark, thirty-one years ago, and where 
he has long been highly esteemed as an active worker. He taught 
successively in the Commerce Street school, the high school, the 
Webster Street school, and succeeded Superintendent Barringer 
at the Chestnut Street school. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Indian Industrial School at Santa Fe is to be divided, the 
boys are to be placed in aschool wholly supported by, and under 
the control of the United States Indian Bureau at Washington, 
and the girls are to remain at the University, under teachers from 
the American Missionary Association. The citizens of Santa Fe 
ha‘ e contributed one hundred acres of land for the site of the 
boys’ new school-building, which will be constructed from the 
funds appropriated by Congress last winter. The old territonal 
capit>l is t> be used until the new building is ready. A move- 
ment has been started t» purchase the site of the building now 
occupied by the girls, and erect one especially designed for the 
work and capable of accommodating one hundred pupils. The 
present owner of the grounds, a California stock rancher, offers 
them at a low price and contributes $1,000 toward their purchase, 
and three New Englanders, friends of Indian education, have 
given another thousand. The institution will be named the 
* Ramona School,” in memory of Mr. Helen Hunt Jackson, to 
whose intercession, in behalf of the Indians, the present move- 
ment in their favor is largely due. 


NEW YORK. 


The National Summer School of Methods will hold a three- 
weeks’ session, from July 19, to August 6, at Saratoga Springs. 
The success of the school last year was so great that the manage- 
ment has largely increased and strengthened the feculty, and 
added five new departments, viz :—a Kindergarten School, a Model 
School, courses in Illustrative Drawing, Methods in German 
Schools, and School Management. Lessons in fifteen 





rv to nec 
of it. Asto the constitutionality of the law, it is unquestioned 2 
ey who have, during the last 


so that the students can geta great deal at small expeuse. The 
faculty now contains Dr. Dunton, Master Boston Normal; Prof- 
Payne, University of Michigan; Prof. Balliet, Superintendent of 
Schools in Reading, Penn.; Chas. W. Cole, Superintendent in A). 
bany, this state ; Prof. E. H. Cook, Principal Normal School, Pots_ 
dam, N. Y.: Prof. W. W. Speer, Cook Co. Normal ; H. E. Holt, Su 
pervisor of Music, Boston; L. W. Anderson, English High Schoo! 
Boston ; Miss M. 8. Cooper, Oswego Normal School; Miss M.S 
Cote, Milwaukee Normal School. The Superintendent of Sarato- 
ga, the School Committee, and the citizens have given to theschoo! 
the free use of its schoo) buildings, thus affording ample room for 
the accommodation of the numerous departments. 

The summer school of methods at Glen’s Falls will begin Aug. 
11, and continue two and a-half weeks. <A special class in draw- 
ing will begin Aug. 2, and continue during the month. This will 


o8- be in charge of Mr. White, author of White's drawing books. 


There will also be a special class in elocution and voice-training 
during the same time,in charge of Miss Minnie Swayze. Both 
these teachers will also give instruction in the same subjects in the 
regular class. Mr. Ballard will make a specialty of physical train- 


f ing, Mrs. Baldwin of primary work, Miss Raycroff of intermediate 


and grammar work, and Mr. Williams will present a large number 
of experiments in natural science that can be performed in any 
school with extemporized or inexpensive appuratus. 

The Jefferson County Institute was held at Watertown, March 
15-19, Nearly 500 teachers attended. Commissioners Everett, 
Strough, and Shaver were wide-awake and attentive to everything 
that needed attention. Supt. Sanford discussed Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling, and gave an evening lecture on “The Price Paid, 
and the Value Received.” Prof. Albro took up Arithmetic, Natu- 
ral Science, The Change of Seasons, and School Government, and 
gave also an evening lectureon Yellowstone Park. Hon. A. D. 
Shaw lectured on Tuesday evening on “ Glimpses of Foreign 
Travel.” He strongly disapproved of sending American children 
to foreign schools to be educated. 

The following institutes have been appointed for the month of 


April: 
Date. Place. Instructors. 

April 5, | Jobn H. French, George Griffith. 
April 45, Newark, Samuel H. Albro, Heury R. Sanford. 
pril12, Rome, James Johunnot, Samuel H. Albro. 
pril 12, qoreces, Henry R. Sanford, Kuggies E. Post. 
April 19, Greenport — Johonnot, Samuel H. Albro. 
April 26, Kast New York, J —— Jobonnot, Henry R. Sanford. 

April 26, Penn Yan, John H. French, Charles 'l’. Barnes. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Board of Control of the City of Reading, at u recent meet- 
ing, at the request of the superintendent, Mr. Balliet, passed a 
resclution, without a dissenting vote, to supply the grammar and 
secondary schools with supplementary reading matter bearing on 
geography. Five hundred dollars’ worth of such books will be 
supplied at once. Supt. Balliet took charge of the schools last 
September, and this is one of the first steps he is taking to put the 
educational work of the city on a better basis. He has the warm 
and unanimous support of the Board. President Eckert is in 
thorough sympathy with the new line of work, and in a recent ad- 
dress tu the Board, remarked, “ Nu step so decidedly in advance 
had ever been taken by this Board as was taken last August when 
it elected Mr. Balliet superintendent. When he assumed charge 
of our schools he had a very serious work before him,—a work 
that very few had any conception of. He has won the support of 
the teachers, the interest of the pupils, and has already placed the 
new work fairly on its feet,’’ 

The State Normal School, Edinboro, closed its winter term Mar. 
4, with the best literary and musical exercises ever had in the 
school. They consisted of a concert by the Choral Union, assisted 
by the orchestra; Longfellow Entertainment, by the Juniors; 
* As You Like It,” by the Seniors, and selections by the Philo and 
Potter societies. During the fall and winter terms the attendance 
of students has been larger than usual, the library has been re- 
plenishcd, new zeal has been given the teachers, and the students 
have been fired to the best work. Vasc improvements are planned 
for the next ycar, and a very large attendance is anticipated at 
the opening of thespring term, March 30.——Mis; Lydia Lee Evans 
has resigned her position in the High School of Oil City. Cards 
are out, announcing her marriage to 8. F. Hoge, Professor of 
Mathematics in the State Normal School at Edinboro. 


The Central Normal School issues a very interesting bulletin 
descriptive of the work and interests of the school. Those inter- 
ested in normal school work would do well to send to Prin. Geo. 
P. Beard for a copy of the paper. 

TEXAS. 

The annual state convention will be held at Austin, June 30. 

The teavhers of Texas are beginning to work up the geology of 
the state, a lubor that has long beeu neglected. E. T. Dumble, 
of Houston, is the leader of the movement. The teachers in dif- 
ferent counties are exp_cted to work up tueir localities by taking 
excursions and making notes of all they see and find, and report 
the result of their researches to headquarte:s. 

VERMONT. 

Supt. J. J. R. Randall, of Rutland, one of the most progressive 
educators in the state, has introduced the savings bank systein 
into the schools. Teachers receive money every morning, and in 
the primary schools the first thing every morning and afternoon 
of school days, and make deposits to the credit of the scholar the 
last Saturday of the month. After the first deposit is made the 
scholar will get a blank book in his own name, and what he gives 
will be credited tu him at the end of every month. 





PERSONALS. 


MonrIzR WILLIAMS, Oxford’s Sanskrit professor, has been 
knighted. 

Mr. HARRY CAREY, who painted the portrait of Mr. Rowe, of 
the Brooklyn Board of Education, which has been so favorably 
criticized by connoisseurs in art, is the son of a professor of mathe- 
matics in Canada, He has only recently come to Brooklyn, but 
is aiready making a great name for himself. 





Dr. A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., of Johns Hopkins, will accept the 
of Archeology at Princeton College, and is expected 


j ——? 
j are given during the three weeks, as many as twelve in one week to leave Baltimore in September. 
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LETTERS _ 


LEARNING TO SPEAK ENGLISH.—Will some who has had 
Gap son bo mainte tes Int eien eee os ae 
n w t are no - 

lish-speaking children in ths auhocl ? F. E. tT 





THE NEw EpucATION.—How would you define the “‘ New 
Education’ I think 1 understand something of the 
change that has been made in regard to methods, but I 
have not yet framed a definition. ; 


“Learning to do by doing” is the best definition we 
have yet found for the term. This principle of growth has 
long been known to a few of the best educators, but the 
methods which are in accordance with it are new in many 
school-rooms, and we fear there are places where they have 
not yet been heard of. 


“ Srv GENIUs.”—How easy it is to make mistakes! And 
how rare they are, comparatively, among com tors and 

roof-readers, whose trained eyes are qu to detect 

em! With all the poor chirography, with no doubt an 
occasionally misspelled word, the columns of our daily 
papers and educational yy are wonderfully free from 
error. In my last article two Latin words, quite familiar 
to most persons having no knowledge of ‘Latin, were too 
much for the compositor, doubtless on account of a hur- 
ried handwriting. I meant to say “ Tact suffers none and 
is of its own kind” (sui ), bringing in the Latin 
equivalent (so largely used) of the p ing phrase. But 
lo and behold ! it stood out more conspicuous even by the 
parenthetica) marks enclosing it, “ sin tus.” 

Yes, my fellow teachers, there is such a thing as “sin 
genius,” but not in especial connection with tact in 
teaching. 

The teacher who fails to manifest sympathy towards 
every scholar and toward all the peculiarities (when known) 
whether mental, moral, or physical, of every s- 
Playing some of the characteristics of “ sin genius.” 

The tc acher who, in his daily work and conversation out- 
side of school, to say nothing of inside the school-room, sets 
an example that gives the lie to his precept, is manifesting 
thereby, to some extent, “‘sin genius.” 

The teaoher who tries to build up the intellectual part of 
every scholar’s character, disregar the more important 
moral, and the needed excellence of the physical, is a speci- 
men of “sin us.” 

The teacher who furnishes so many crutches for his pu- 
pils, that they can hardly carry the crutches, and conse- 

nae make but slow and unsatisfactory progress, and 
find when they have to walk alone that locomotion is al- 
most impossible because they have ever been in “ leading- 
,”’—such a teacher p h harm, and may be 
a “‘singenius.” Yes, these “sin geniuses” are actu- 
ally found in the school-room ; actually causing harm, pro- 
ducing a mental development, neglecting the 
P cultivation of the powers of obse: ation, tting out 
of sight of the precious principles of Pestalozzi ‘in dealing 
with child life and child nature, and by neglecting the 
work in the time of seed 5 in vain for an 
. Simply because they are against 

nature and her laws. 

Look out for the “ sin geniuses,’’ my fellow teachers ! 


New Brunswick, N. J. CHARLES JACOBUS. 


‘ 


THE TEACHER’s Stupy.—I think that in your article on 
‘ Reading Circles for Teachers” you do not place sufficient 
importance on a knowledge of the scie litera- 
ture, etc. Admitted that one cannot teach out a knowl- 
edge of the mind and its mode of growth, isn’t it equally 
true that, knowing this, one cannot teach without 
knowledge of those text-book subjects which furnish the 
food for the mind? If a teacher confines his reading to 

rofessional works, will he not become narrow-minded, un- 
ntelligent, upon the great subjects of interest all about 
him ? D.S8. 

It is supposed that every person in the United States 
must have some knowledge of the departments of learning 
before he is allowed to teach. If his instruction has been 
good, his mental faculties will have been trained by the 
use of facts; if poor, it will have been stultified with facts ; 
in either case he will: have enough facts to start with. 
Suppose a teacher unfortunate enough to have received the 
latter course, has been able barely to pass an examina- 
tion based upon a knowledge of facts. The certificate ob- 
tained, suppose he now studies the science of education’ 
He has not the ability that he would have if his training 
had been different, but still he makes progress and emerges 
in the condition you fear, fairly versed in the important 
principles of pedagogy, but in danger of becoming narrow- 
minded through ignorance of art, literature, history, sci- 
ence, etc. What must he do to save himself? Spend 
every spare moment in Joading his mind with these things? 
No. He need simply find out the sources of knowledge— 
the best cyclopsedias, text-books, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, and find a way of access to them. Now with his 
knowledge of mental science, he sees that some of his pu- 
pils need their curiosity aroused, their imagination 
kindled, he turns to the index of his history and finds the 
story that will do it, or to his literature and finds the writer 
that will touch the emotions with ideas of beauty or of 
heroism. He searches the writer’s works and finds a suita- 
ble passage. If it is new to him, all the better; his enthu- 
siasm will be more likely to be contagious. In this way, 
by learning to read the finger-posts of knowledge, he wil 
become an efficient guide to his pupils. 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—At present, the 
pag AL who expect stendy em tA. or | -~ t-—~ 
in the year, at high salary, on weese admitted fato the 
sisterhood of states, as we to be our school fund 
= be a, one od yy will 

open wide to receive grand teach- 
xn whe will be headed to sascha tae chatecher ant Seekeethe 





destiny of the future citizens of the state worthy of the 
ft ina will, as the’ ot She ballot ts — 

women may, as 

hold the blames ct pow tn ehamaiinnd mnttemn whic 

course, includes temperance, religion, reform. 

You are no doubt exaggerated 
Chinese troubles. A few lawless men have attempted 
drive the Celestials from Tacoma and Seattle, but mobs are 
gt re babe ad and order prevails. There is, however, 
a settled nation on the part of law-abiding citizens 
to stand by the Caucassian fraternity. The M ian slave 
who monopolizes white labor and increases the wealth of 
Chinese companies which ship = pes to China, sho 
not stand in the way of native-born erican citizens who 
need bread for their children. So long as worthy white 
men and women are unemployed, there should be no differ- 
ence  —— about which race is first entitled to sym- 

y support. It seems clear that if there is not la 
cr white men in the United States, there is no room for 
Coolies, who drain the country of millions of dollars and 
leave scarcely a shadow of a coin behind. 

The Chinese question is one of the dark lines radiating 
from the cen cloud, black as midnight, called the con- 
flict between capital and labor. We may cry peace, peace, 
but there is no peace. The only solution to the question— 
how to keep a school out of mischief—is, to have each and 
every child busily and us employed. 
wise teachers at the head of this mighty school of American 
citizens? Who will prepare a program, so that there 
may be no conflictin does ? 

hy may not public brains and public means be used for 
public improvements?’ Not in places where ital is 
plenty, but in the remote ions of Uncle Sam’s domain, 
where there is room enough for the industrious laboring 
class, and where, if they were encouraged for a season, un- 
told wealth would be unearthed and poured into the coffers 
of the general government. Colonies should be encouraged 
to —— and means provided, that improvements may 
be le speedily, and the advantages of schools and socia! 
life enjoyed before the -haired pioneer is obliged to lie 
———— the sod which he tes labored to the bitter end to 
subdue. 

Congress, in justice to actual settlers in Washington Ter- 
ritory and to the waiting thousands in the over-crowded 

who would come hi and help develop the vast re- 
sources of our country, mutually benefiting east and w.st 
by —s population, should take usin tothe fold. That 
the state to be may do honor to the name of one “ who was 
first in war; first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” we will ever work and cay, 
ks. P. C. HALE, 


Secretary of Board of Education, Wash. Ter. 


ScHooL Exuisits.—The school exhibit is a modern insti- 
tution. We have had the great Madison exhibit, the New 
Orleans exhibit, state fair exhibits, school departments of 
county fairs, and exhibit days in city and country schools. 
Will some one kindly inform us as to the educational value 
of all this display ? Out here, on the crest of the continent, 
we have been so busy building school-houses, and devising 
waysand means to accommodate our rapidl increasing 
school population, that we have had no time for exhibiis, 
or shows of any sort. We have been so busy tryi to 
secure a proper utilization of our children’s scant school 
days in the way of learni 
fore we have had no time yi pm hE m in crochet 
work, making rolling pins, and models of steam ships. Our 
‘industrial exhibits ’’ here in the Rocky Mountain b 
have been vital instruction in the three R’s. Somehow we 
have cl to the old-fashioned notion that a school is a 
school; not a work-shop, nor a factory, nor a fair, nor a 
humane society, nor a banking institution, nor an industrial 
——_. Colorado made no display at ‘Madison or New 

eans. Our county fairs have no “children’s day,” nor 
school departments. Evidently we are behind our neigh- 
bors in the lower altitudes. ere is a “practical educa- 
tion ” we are denying our pupils through our conservatism. 
There is a tion for life that the children of the Cen- 
tennial io not get, consequently they will always be 
so far behind in the td for place. The fittest servive. 
en hoes, hatchets, and wind-mills 

will be fitter than Chane whe ty ee eee try to get 
“2 .” hence we teachers hitherway are ity of 
“contributory neglect.” But before we t “new 
educational’? movement, we would like to see some relia- 
ble, philosophic reasons for so doing. Some questions, hard 


to bother us. 

1 What, in the abstract, is the true educational value of 
the exhibit—first, as applied to the child? Second, as 
—— to the public ? } 

. How much of the pupil’s time is taken from regular 
school work for the preparation of “ beautiful and useful 
art »”’ 

8. If any considerable amount of time is thus taken, is it 
the wisest devotement of the oy ge time and interest ? 

4. ip & Sue educational wor * Isit the province of the 
school to foster such disp ? 

5. Is it the honest, mms el individual work of pupils ? 
Or is it not like much = the —- art i. a ape 

ostensibly th: *s, act e work, , 0 
—— ? mt 3 fn Aaa what is the educational an of 
such misrepresentation ? 

6. ‘Aseue such exhibits manipulated largely to secure 

ouplemse * As teachers, can we hope to raise our 
to the dignity of a profession as long as we are guilty 
of such char ? 

7. Do not these displays in all cases tend to mislead and 
confuse the public Sw the true aim and scope of the 
common schools ? 

So. Pueblo, Col. F. P. GAULT. 


THE CAUSE OF DULLNESS.—I believe thatin nine cases out 
Lo = ay aE 
, & and oblivines him to ‘do what he don’t like he loses in- 
terest and eppeare oeare cel to, go 00 oboal would pet 
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His father probably did a better thing for him than he 

would had he compe him to remain school ; but the 

uestion arises whether or not his teacher 

Tscovenal tho Giveclian of bis mind entttenn ed him with 

work that would have kept him in school longer. He would 

ave been pee for ter usefulness than he ac- 
unaided struggle. A. C. GOODMAN. 


BEGINNINGS.—Mrs. Diaz says: “It is more important for 
a child to learn to hate all manner of untruthf than 
to learn the number of square miles in Madagascar,” and, 
“When these children, grown to be men and women, prove 
false to their trusts, not even the committeeman will excuse 
them on the ground that | are quick at figures."’ 

“ But,” the teacher says, “‘I must teach figures ; and how 
can I begin at the heart?" “The child must be governed 
before he can be taught,” say some. Perhaps in place of 
—— we may better say inf'uenced, directed. He will 
earn ev ng better by believing in and loving his 
teacher. e little stranger, when he first enters school, is 
a romping, selfish, untrained, busy little bcdy, with no 
knowledge of books and no comprehension of what he must 
or must oo in this community of os i me he is 
entering. ttle things seem great to the c > very ste 
of the way he needs an enthusiastic love for what he is acing 

must come from the teacher. “The threefol 
wth” ms and goes on only under favorable condi- 
tions ; and these conditions are the first matters requiring 
attention. Suppose ateacher about to begin school in a new 


place. 

For the first day there should be the most elaborate prep- 
aration. A program song, and story, objects ready of 
beauty and use. is first impression upon the children is a 
matter of importance. Personal appearance goes a long 
way. A pretty knot of ribbon or a flower will create the 
child’s admiration for the weerer as well. 

I once stepped into a primary room where an inexperienced 
teacher was ng to organize a large school. About sev- 
enty little children, from five to nine years of age were 
crowded together. e sun shone hot and painfully bright 
through the entire length of several tall windows. e 
children were as busy as children well could be, and the 
noise of man pagans and feet rendered almost frantic the 
helpless sported who stood in the centre of the room. With 
pencil and paper in hand, she was trying to learn and record 
their names, and place them in classes, while at the same 
time she was making a vain effort at keeping them “in po- 
sition’; but the hour she had already used had thoroughly 
wearied them, and another hour might go by before this one 
performance could come to anend. The poor teacher turn- 
ed toward me a most pitiful face. If she had set them at 
work at the first, and then gone around among them, stop- 
ng ony fora eons. pature etery. or five minutes 
of simple exercise, she might have held them under check. 
She had wrong views of what most needed to be done, and 
had not made adequate preparation. The effect of her 
blunders on herself, and the impressions that had to be 
overcome before she could accomplish anything, must have 
sadly hindered her school’s progress. . B. Forp. 


MODEL WoRK IN INSTITUTES.—Why would it not be a 
good plan to have at our institutes, say two hours each day 
evoted to class work’ The children of the village where 
the institute is held could be brought in, and acturl les- 
sons given, illustrating the methods advocated, to be fol- 
lowed by criticisms and questions. This plan was tried at 
our last institute (Ralls Co., Mo.), and found great favor 
with the teachers. Is there any objection to it? > Pe 


No teacher can work to advantage with a class of chil- 
dren until he has become acquainted with them and gained 
their sympathies. A good method might appear to bea 
failure, if put to the test under such disadvantages. An 
occasional class exercise, where the teacher can bring his 
own pupils, is good, and is frequently practiced ; but it isa 
question whether two hours a day would not be too much 
time to devote to it—whether more ground could not be 
thoroughly covered by a good instructor in the same 
amount of time. 





ANSWERS. 

801. No particular number of inhabitants is necessary to 
entitle a territory to admission into the Union. Admission 
isan act of grace on the part of Congress. Nevada was 
admitted in 1864 with a pepeleten of less than 40,000, 
while Dakota has now, perhaps, over 500,000. 

806. Alfred P. Swineford was appointed Governor of 
A May 7, 1885. Congress orga’ it as a territory 
May 17, 1884. 





QUESTIONS. 
823. Did Turkey borrow money from the Rothchilds. If 
so, when will the bonds be due ? M. M. 


824. Why do the arithmetics differ on the legal interest of 
New York ? M. M. 
825. How is De Grasse pronounced ? M. M. 


826. What is a Representative-at-large, and what is the 
object of having such an official? How is he elected and 
what comprises his constituency ? B V. D. 


327. How many Atlantic cables are there? How many 

come directly to New York city? J. W. M. 
828. How is the word “up” in the following sentence 

parsed: “The horse ran away with his head up?” T. H. M. 


829. Why does the sun become fast and slow at certain 
times of the year, i. ¢., why does the shadow at noon, d 
certain times of the year, beyond the noon mark, and 
other times short of it ? G. L. N. 

880, Why is the land near Sit on Banonoff Island, 
called, “The Land of the Sundown a A. M. 

831. Which state is divided into parishes instead_of into 
counties ? M. K. 


882. Which is the most southerly town in the wert t. 


883, Which is the oldest city in the world ? M. K. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary to perfect health. Hood's 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

DoNovAN: A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. A Novel. 

Lyall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The modern Englishman of real life is a composite crea- 
ture, a strange combination of brute and gentleman, 
having usually a good strong foundation of the former ele- 
ment, if we may take Mrs. Oliphant’s “‘ Country Gentle- 
man’”’ as an example; but Donovan Farrant, the hero of 
this story is altogether a fine fellow, and the reader in- 
stinctively likes him from the start. It is a story that calls 
upon one’s deepest sympathies, for it has many features of 
sadness and wretchedness, caused by the scheming of an 
unscrupulous relative of the hero. Donovan himself, 
cheated of his birthright and turned from home, is led, or 
rather driven by circumstances, into many wild adven- 
tures, in all of which one can only pity him and admire the 
innate nobility that finally triumphs over his temptations 
and leads him back into the right path. The book is very 
tastefully bound in cloth covers. 





By Edna 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BoTANY. I. OUTLINES OF THE HISTOLOGY 

OF PH@NOGAMOUS PLANTS. ss . ne PHYSIOLOGY. 
te By. George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D. New York and 

icago : ‘Cane Blakeman, Taylor. & Co. 449 pp. 

* Price, 

This or work is the second volume of a series of 
Botanical text-books, prepared under the auspices of the 
renowned botanist, Asa Gray. The author of this volume, 
Dr. Goodale, has, in a masterly way, devoted it to a con- 
sideration of the microscopic structure, the developments, 
and the functions of flowering plants ; that is, to their vege_ 
table histology, organology, and physiology. The book 
deals successively with protoplasm in its relations to its 
surroundings ; diffusion, osmosis, and absorption of liquids; 
soils, ash constituents, and water culture; transfer of water 
through the plant; assimilation, changes of organic matter 
in the plant ; vegetable growth ; movements ; reproduction ; 
the seed and its germination ; resistance of plants to unto- 


ward influences. The whole volume thus covers the field’ 


of the general anatomy and physiology of plant life, 
especially of flowering-plants. 

A noticeable feature of the book is its wide range of sub- 
jects. There is much in it that we are accustomed to con- 
sider as belonging to agriculture and agricultural chemis- 
try. For this reason it will commend itself to teachers and 
students in our agricultural colleges. In one chapter the 
following topics are taken up and discussed at some length : 
Formation of soils, classification of soils, etc., etc. Another 
chapter is devoted to winter killing, improper food, noxious 
gasses, liquid and solid poisons, mechanical injuries. 

Cryptogams, or flowerless plants, are treated in this 
volume only as far as their study may throw light on cer- 
tain features of the anatomy and physiology of phcoenogams, 
and they have been extensively employed as material for 
this purpose. To aid the work of students, whose oppor- 
tunities for experimenting in physics and chemistry have 
been slight, a series of practical exercises in experimental 
physiology has been added. There are numerous diagrams 
illustrating the subjects treated, and a very extensive glos- 
sarial index. The book is well bound, cleariy printed, and is 
a most valuable addition to the scientific text-books on 
botany. 


NUMBER TABLETS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITH- 
METIC, By A. W. Potter, M. S., and T. J. McConnon, 
Ph.D. New York: Potter, Ainsworth & bev Price, Nos 
1-12, per dozen, 86 cents; r dozen, 45 cents. 
Answers to Number Tablets ( nests et), per copy, 12 cts. 
In almost every well-graded and well-conducted school, 

teachers feel the inefficiency of the drill in arithmetic and 

endeavor to supplement it with outside work, selected from 
other text-books. Want of time on the part of the teacher 
often prevents the execution of this plan in a satisfactory 
manner. It was to obviate this trouble that the Number 

Tablets were devised and perfected, and while they furnish 

a large number of carefully graded problems in those prin- 

ciples where extra drill is needed, they also offer a great 

amount of supplementary work. 

These Tablets have a neat appearance, good paper, red- 
edged, and are of a convenient size. 

Their advantages are as follows: 1. They are noiseless— 
and are to be preferred to loose paper, being more econom- 
ical and convenient. 

2. The dull lustre of the unsized paper is much better for 
the eye than is the slate. 

3. The work, if in pencil, is nearly, if in mk, absolutely 
permanent. 

4. As changes can be made with difficulty, care is exer- 
cised by the pupil, and accuracy and attention secured. 


A COMPLETE COURSE_IN ALGEBRA. ad Academies and 
High Schools. By Webster Wells, S.B. m and New 
York : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 349 pp. 

The topics usually included in an Elementary Algebra are 
in this work fully and completely discussed. 

The author has endeavored to prepare a course sufficient- 
ly advanced for the best high schools and academies, and at 
the same time adapted to the requirements of those who 
are preparing for admission to college, Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the selection of examples and prob- 





lems, a sufficient number of which have been given to afford 
ample practice in the ordinary processes of Algebra, es- 
pecially in such as are most likely to be metwith in the higher 
mathematics. Problems of a nature too difficult for the 
average student, have been purposely excluded, and great 
care has been taken to obtain accuracy in the answers. It 
will be found especially strong in those essential features of 
algebra that must enter into all the student’s future work, 
and in which many of the older texts have been deficient. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. By Isaac Watts, D.D. Edited 
bby Teel N. — D. b New York ‘and Chicago : 


The first 9 hi ‘4 this book appeared over one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and was the result of twenty years’ 
thinking by the author. His teachings were so well found- 
ed and so forcible that they are in harmony even with the 
most advanced pedagogical doctrines of to-day. In order to 
make this edition conform more to the present time, all 
matters which were too closely connected with the author’s 
times and country have been eliminated. It contains a 
sketch of his life, and an introduction in which he says that 
while no man is obliged to know everything, it is every per- 
son’s duty to improve his understanding. The text con- 
tains in the first place many good rules for the improvement 
of knowledge, “for without knowledge no mind can reach its 
highest development.” In these are pointed out the import- 
ance of good judgment, how to penetrate into the depths of 
matters, and the danger of indulging fancy, humor, and 
conceit; and the advantages of reading, observation, lec- 
tures, conversation, and meditation are dwelt upon. By 
observation, we lay the foundation of all knowledge; by 
reading we learn the thoughts of the wisest and best men, 
living and dead; while lectures are more impressive. By 
conversation, we obtain opportunities for explaining ob- 
scurities ; whereas meditation forms personal judgment and 
engenders deeper penetration into the themes of knowledge. 
All these methods for enriching the mind are fully explain- 
ed, and rules for obtaining the best results of each are given. 
The author urges the necessity of fixing the attention, and 
points out many ways of enlarging the capacity of the mind 
and improving the memory, and tells what to consider in 
determining a question or enquiring into causes and effects. 
He that has learned anything thoroughly is generally best 
prepared to teach, and the most necessary and useful char- 
acter of a style fit for instruction is that it be plain, per- 
spiucous, and easy. How this may all be mastered is here 
fully explained, besides which are many useful suggestions 
for convincing other people of any truth or delivering them 
of any error. In the last two chapters the author has in- 
telligently treated the use and abuse of authority and shown 
how to manage the prejudices of men. The book is care- 
fully edited throughout, and all theories are presented in a 
clear and concise manner. It is just such a work as would 
fully repay careful and studious perusal, and there is no one 
but can be benetited by it. It is worthy a place in the list 
of books for reading circles and normal schools all over the 
country. 


a COSMOSPHERE. By Prof. F. H. Bailey. Northville, 
ich. 

This is a large globe illustrating the celestial phenomena, 
showing the heavens as seen from any point on earth, for 
every minute during the year, and the movement of the 
sun, moon, and stars for any length of time. It also pre- 
sents to the eye clear and exact figures of the creatures with 
which the fancy of the ancients peopled the heavens. Not 
only is elementary astronomy best taught by this method, 
but it is one of the best of the appliances, if not the best, 
with which to teach the method. It has many advantages 
over the others, with but few disadvantages. It is easily 
adaptable to the widest range of circumstances,—can be 
commenced at any age and pursued in a scientific manner, 
more or less rapidly, as long as desired. It provides the 
pupil, free of expense, the grandest panorama the human 
eye ever beheld,—one which contains thousands of beauties 
for him who has learned them, never seen by the untaught 
and unobserving eye. For the purpose of overcoming the 
few difficulties that exist in applying the object method to 
“Astronomical Geography,” and elementary astronomy, 
the inventor has made this apparatus. 

In a recent letter Col. Parker said: ‘‘ Your Celestial Globe 
is the best piece of apparatus of the kind that I have ever 
seen. It is simple, and sufficient for its purpose. I should 
not wish for anything better for an aid in teaching the sub- 
jects above mentioned. I cordially recommend you to all 
my fellow teachers, and beg leave to assure them that they 
will gain much by seeing your Globe, and by listening to 
your lectures.” 

Any of our readers interested in this most interesting sub- 
ject should not fail to write to Prof. Bailey. He will give 
them much help. 


RosE RAYMOND's WARDS. Lod or Vandegrift. 
Philadelphia : Porter & Coates 
Rose is a sensible young lady, who, upon the death of 
both parents, becomes responsible for the education and 
support of two sisters and a brother, the “wards.” One 
sister, Alice, is a dependent, languid sort of girl. Marion 


is much like Rose, loving, helpful, and pushing. Dick, a 
willtul boy, by hard striving overcomes his stubbornness, 
and renders much assistance to Rose in her housekeeping, 
by doing all the little chores around home. They invite 





their Aunt Sally to live with them. Through the influence 
of relatives, Rose gets a position as teacher in a Boston 
school, whereupon all the family leave their beautiful 
country home, and go to live in a Boston flat. Aunt Sally 
keeps house for them, and teaches many little points in 
housekeeping and many useful theories of life, in a quaint, 
witty manner. 

Several other characters are introduced into the story, 
which combine to make it one of real interest and instruc- 
tion. The book is illustrated, is well printed in nice-size 
type, and is neatly bound, with illustrated cloth covers. 


PARLOR VARIETIES. PARTII. By Emma E. Brewster and 
Lizzie B. Scribner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 

This is a collection of seven plays, two pantomimes, one 
dialogue, and one series of tableaux. The tableux are es- 
pecially designed for production for temperance purposes. 
The plays are bright and sparkling, and can be produced 
with good effect either on a stage by a dramatic society, or 
in school, with little trouble. ‘There is an entertaining 
dialogue for five little girls. ‘The pantomimes are simple, 
and can be easily produced. The whole series is bright, 
sparkling, and interesting, and hints are given on the 
scenery, characters, etc 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“On Easter Day,” by Margaret Sidney, isa graceful poem for 
Easter, with ten exqui site engravings, and bound in white, tied 
with ribbon; published by D. Lothrop & Co. 

George E. Woodberry, the latest biographer of Poe, has written 
a sketch of Mr. Lowell’s home life for The Oritic of March 27. 

16,305 books were published in Germany last year, as against 
15,607 in 1884, 

Each of the 258 buyers of “The Buntling Ball” who guessed 
Mr. Fawcett to be the author, has received, we believe, the sum of 
$3.87—a 258th part of the $1,000 promised by Funk & Wagnalls to 
the successful guesser. 

Mr. Whittier’s new volume is entitled “St. Gregory’s Guest, 
and Other Poems.” 

A new novel by the author of “The Leavenworth Case” has 
just been issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is entitled “The 
Mill Mystery.” 

The “ History of a Wee,” by L. B. Walford, has been added to 
the Leisure Hour Series by Henry Holt & Co. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just done a good thing in publish- 
ing a school edition of Richard Grant White’s * Words and Their 
Uses.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently added to the growing 
literature of guide-books, ** The Mexican Guide for 1886.” i 

A Richmond paper says that the author of “ A Brother to Dra- 
gons,”’ which attracted so much attention in the last Atlantic, is 
Miss Amilie Reeves, of that city. 

The Council of the Gould Memorial Home and Industrial 
Schools in Rome, Italy, makes an earnest appeal to American 
benevolence. The object of the Home 1s to give industrial, edu- 
cational, moral, and religious training to destitute Italian chil- 
dren. Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. John Lindley, 43 W*st 
Thirty-second Street, treasurer pro tem of the Ladies’ New York 
Society. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will issue early in April, 
“ Etchings from Two Lands,” by Clara M. Arthur. The author has 
mingled a delightful sort of autobiography with her etching. 
From their press will issue about the same time a story-study of 
Knickerbocker New York, by E. 8. Brooks, entitled “ In Leisler’s 
Times.” 

Charles L. Webster & Co., who publish Grant’s Memoirs, an- 
nounce that Pope Leo XIII. is writing his reminiscences, and that 
they will publish them next year. 

Among the Easter Carols in preparation by Oliver Ditson & Co., 
is the following collection at fifteen cents: * Easter Flowers are 
Blooming ;” “ Lift up, lift up your Voices ;” “ On Wings of Liv- 
ing Light;” “ Rise, glorious Conqueror, Rise!” “Sing Sweet 
Carols ;"” “ Springtide Birds are Singing.” 

Cassell & Co. have in preparation a volume entitled “ Shake- 
spearean Scenes and Characters,” illustrative of thirty of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The volume is dedicated to Henry Irving. 

Messrs. Lippincott announce “ The Wreckers: A Social Study,” 
by George Thomas Dowling; and “ Violetta,” a new translation 
from the German, by Mrs. Wister. 

Ticknor & Co. will publish during the spring a volume of Mr. 
Faweett’s poems entitled ‘* Romance and Revery.” 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody’s “ Lectures to Kindergartners "’ will 
be published in May by D. C. Heath & Co. 

H. H. Warner, Rochester, N. Y., offers One Hundred Dollars for 
each and every discovery of a new comet made in any part of the 
world from March 1, 1886, to March 1, 1887, subject to certain 
conditions, which may be ascertained on application to Lewis 
Swift, director of Warner observatory. 

Specially noticeable among the music announcements of the 

month are the following by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: In 
ballad music, Benjamin W. Loveland gives a musical setting to 
“The Mermaiden ” (30 cts.); “Tell her ye Stars” (30 cts.) is the 
song received with such favor at the concerts; Theo. Moelling 
has a polka song “ A Pretty Little Star” (35 cts.); and Frank Du- 
mont a song and chorus “ Home Made Chicken Pie” (30 cts.) full 
of rollicking humor. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS AN APPETIZER. 
Dr. Morris Gripes, Howard City, Mich., says: “I am 
greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an agreeable and a 
good appetizer." 
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New PupLicarions. 


Mrs. Peixada. 


A Novel. Srpngy Luska. Author 
of “ As it Was Written,” etc. 1 vol., 
16mo, sg cher Pea 00 





ugh er page 

rs. Peixada ” is a sensational story, the plot of 
which is most ingenio’ ay worked out and the 
end is as great a surprise to the reader as it was 
to these who were Searching f for the murderer of 
Mr. Peixada. Mr. Luska’s st is so different 
from that of the modern that he has his 
field almost entirely to himself, and heis working 
it with all the skill of a good husbandman. 


Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 


A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. 





By ANNIE 


oi b - ipes 12mo, Extra Cloth. Price, 
_ The scene of this story is laid during the stirri 
times of the Scottish Covenanters, and holds the 


attention of the reader from the first chapter to 


No. XTTT, 


Or THE STORY OF THE LOST VESTAL. 
By Emma MARSHALL. 1 vol. 12mo, Extra 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


Emma Marshall counts her readers by the hun- 
dred thousand. Ancient Rome is the scene of 
this story and the ancient Romans are the 
dramatis personze. 


By Fire and Sword. 


A Story of the Huguenots. By THomas 
ARCHER. 1 vol. 12mo, Extra Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


The popularity of Mr. Archer’s previous works 
fortelis welcome which awaits this volume. 
In this sto’ Mr. Archer has told, in his well- 
k-own way the tale of the persecutions 
of the Huguenots. 


A New Volume in the Rainbow Series. 


Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. 


By Mrs. J. H. Watworts. Author of 
‘The Bar-Sinister,” ‘‘Without mca ol 
illuminated 


etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 192 
paper covers. Price, . cents. 
“A Literary Ent Unique in the 
Annals of 8 of Publishing.® 


CASSELL’S 
National Library. 


A series of weekly volumes, each con- 
taining about 200 pages, clear, readable 
print, on good paper, at the low price of 

TEN CENTS PER VOLUME, 


or 52 volumes, oe. $5.00, when sub- 
scribed for by t 














Now Ready Ready. 
“ Ten wears’ Imprisonment. 
Silvio Pellico 


By 
The Autobi hy of Benj 
L u ography o njamin 


Childe Harold’s Pilgri ‘ 
Lord Byron. A capi 


The Complete Angler. 
By Isaac Walton. 
The Man of Feeling. 
By Henry Mackenzie. 
The School for Scandal and the 
Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Sermons on the Card, and other 
Discourses. By Bishop Latimer. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander 
and Cesar. 
The Castle of Otranto. 
By Horace Walpole. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


~The Re Tatts 
Complete Oatulogue of Publications sent free to any 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Voyage of the Jeannette, 


The Ship and Ice Journals of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander GEORGE W. De Lona, U. 8. N. 
by his wife Emma De Lona. With a steel Por- 


trait, six Maps, many Teesteations, and fac-sim- 
ile. New One Volume Edition. Svyo, $4.50. 


This remarkable story of human endurance and 
fortitude, which has heretofore been published in 
| ewe ae tin n'a single vo ma ands 1a by nook 

= a je volume, 80! 'wok- 
sellers. the most thrilling oF alt the 


— loration, aa must always 
holda among books of adven- 
ture and r ey gwedy. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 
BACKLOG STUDIES. 


Be: = DupLeY WARNER. 1 vol, 16mo, 
Limited number of First Edition 
ie label, uncut edges, $1.50, 


In 53") Mr. bmg writes in the most coer. 


7 


the 
Work ot hel of = — Now elists, the 
Ch Question, Gothic Architecture in Modern 
Ch Life rd, § h and Custom in 


isdirected Energ 
the Personality of Authors in their Books, and 
the value of the Stage as a Mirror of Nature. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


OF REFERENCE 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S 
Quarto Dictionary. 


Or THE EnGLisH LanGouaGe. New Edition. With 
Supplement. bridged and Profusely Ilus- 
respects best 


le 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary 
vised, and anes 


New, y Re 5 
4 Reon AN Oaivceal Pronow ae 
of Biography and M 


0] Containing com- 
and a © ph cal Sketches of the 
Persons 0! 


Ages and Syenteen, By 


J. THomas, M. Ub. 1D. Imperial 8vo. 
LIPPINCOTT'’S 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World. 

A complete phical Dictionary. New Edi- 
" ughl vised and larged. 
Containing Supplementary ‘fables’ with “the 


most recent Census 
$12.00, 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


returns. Royal 8vo. Sheep. 





“An essay in the highest intellectual morality.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Leo Totstor. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Royal 12mo. 750 pages, $1.75. 


‘Anna Karénina” is one of the great 
novels of the world. It deals with questions 
which appeal to every man and woman. 
The yeusg and beautiful wife of an in- 
fluential official in St. Petersburg suddenly 
wakes to the fact that she ionately 
loves a yo officer, and t her life 
with her husband whom she married as a 
matter of convenience has been a long lie. 
She struggles against the temptation, but 
at last she yields and goes away with her 
lover. Not even George Eliot paints with 

ter power of the inexorableness of 
aw. The happiness of thé lovers at first 
is complete, but Anna is jealous and ex- 
acting from the very reason of the un- 
stableness of her position, and the down- 
ward path is sure and terrible. 

The story gives the most vivid pictures 
of Russian life that has ever been painted: 
society in Moscow and St. Petersburg ; 

races, garden ies, ener fétes, 
a scenes, weddi and the inner 
eof the great are shown with photo- 
a detail. The author also dwells 
delight on the life in the country ; 
the Russian peasant is seen here in os 
his fascinating quaintness, with 
verbial philosophy, his songs, his super 
stitions, and his aotoral simplicity. 
ical illustration of co-operative farm- 
ing will interest every farmer and work- 
ing man in this country where the labor 
question is engaging so much attention. 

Fora more complete analysis of this remarkable 
book, see Mr. Howell’s notice in Harper's Monthly, 
April Number. Page 809, 


THOMAS Y. 


CROWELL & CO. 


LIFE OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH, 


LONGFELLOW. 


Edited by Rev. Samvet LONGFELL®W. 2 vols. 
12mo. With 5 new steel-engraved Portraits 
and many wood Engravings and fac-similes, 
In cloth, $6; in half-calf or half morocco, $11. 

3 place sie by life of the poet, and it will take its 
side with the standard Boswells of 


t Boswell did for Johnson this 
has done for his fa 


Two Novels of High Character. 
DONOVAN: 


A MODERN ENGLISHMAN 
A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL, 





“ Donovan "’ is a poyel that has been attracting 
a great deal of attention, especially among more 
serious readers. It isa religious novel, the hero 
of which is a freethirker, and the story consists 
of a struggle between doubt and faith. 

“The story is told witha grand simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of e'oquence which stirs the 
very depths of the heart."— London Standard. 


“A novel of sterling merit, being fresh and 
original in conception, thoroughly healthy in 


tone.""— London Academy. 
“A powerful tale with a high purpose.”—The 
Standard. 
IT. 
WE TWO. 
A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL, 
“ Author of “ Donovan.” 
This novel may be considered a companion to 
“ Donovan,” inasmuch as like that book it dealg 


with the trials and experiences of freethinkers 
Suffering from persecution, but brought event- 
ually to Ch ristianity. 

“We recommend all novel readers to read this 
novel, with the care which such a strong, uncom- 
mon, and thoughtful book demands and de- 
serves."’— London Spectator. 

“A work of deep thought and much power, 
Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by 
raysof genuine humor. Altogether this story is 
more and better than a novel.”"— London Post 


“ Distinctly independent and powerful.”"—Brit- 
ish Quarteriy Review. 
12mo, bound in cloth, price of each work, 
$1.50. 


Enther volume by mat 
price ; or they may be he 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, New York. 


post-paid, on receipt a 
Of booksellers. me 





line one is c 
made tender 


e harmed to 
note the touch. of a han by mellow 
memories.’’— Philadelphia 


“ These volumes tell the “ his life with 
exquisite taste; they also unf —~— of 
the literary history of are among 
the rare and =onamented books of the present 
century. ’—Buston Traveller. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD 
LOTTERY. 


No. lof the Olden-Time Series, edited by Henry 
M. Brooks, of Salem. 16mo, 50 vents. 


ARTISTIC HOMES: 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY. By A. W. Fuller, 
Architect. 76 full-page illustrations, $4.50. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY. 
we, ingvotuction by James Freeman Clarke, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 





13 Astor Place, New York, 


price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 





UR readers are urged 


sions. Some advertisers — to 
the eyes of the 


to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. Wben communicating with advertisers 
readers will render a special service to THE JOURNAL 
uire this evidence 
thay Sesire to reach. Hence this reauest. 


tioning it on such occa- 
heir announcements meet 


y Gye 





AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. 


of the Louisiana State Normal 


teaching 
the best books for teachers who desire to study 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational 








The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 


ing, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This has long been 8 standard work in England. 
direct line with the New Educat 
ean the foundation principles. Our edition will be cop 


ously annotated with reference to words, expressions, and ideas that have been replaced by better. 
This book was thought so valuable, that the Keading Circles of [ll. and Minn. have adopted it, 


NOW READY. 


School. 1 vol., unique cloth bind- 


Tbough publisbed many years ago, most of its 
Col. Parker strongly recommends it as one of 


Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York 


aE SPY & 


REBELLION. 


By the Great Detective, 
Chel of U.S. Becret Service, 


ALLAN PINEERTON. 


“Bry” reveals many 
of the War never 
















A graphic account of 
the first plot to assas- 
sinate Lincoln—How he 
was conducted safely to 
Washington— Early Bat- 
tles of the War—The 
Secret Service —A Fe- 
gmale Spy-—A Trusted 








“ Koga of aanerty "—The ~ ond 
~The“ Loval * McClellan and bis enemies 
—The “ SPY S pomreer through the South -Defeat 









Ga 





ot Gen’! Pope — Battle of Antietam — McClellan's 
farewell address—Tuuttiine Nasmarives or PINKER- 
tor’s SPins— ete. 
pubtieh ee” Spe te the 5 is the — , thaiing © we Book os quer 
A ye} Pee. book ; 
ignyty 688 pages; 60 ieee: WANTED 
a AE Agents, Can not be found 
of our agents are earning from 
$15 to 510 500 pel per hes We want agents everywhere. 
For full ioulars and terms to address 
. Ww. CARLETON & ©O., Publishers, New York 
PRINCIPALS WANTED. 
17 vacancies, Bares 24th, for immediate en- 
gagements for t., at 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 





NORMAL GRADUATES 


are in active demand at the 
UNION TEAC HERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


SPRING! SPRING! 
Is the ree 4 for Prot. Pilsbury's Pia upil i 


‘8 

tion Biaske. They 

matic record of om Apa 

form, that each may be » copagasely i : 

twenty-five Sheets in a block, neatly pestorgeed 

Price, 50 cents per 100 sheets. 5 
Designed 


— the syste- 
They are in block 


anical Terms, 


terms are 

systematically arranged under name of the 
See describe, and with ref: to their 
ion to epg other. Four A Price 
per . Eneclose stam ‘or samples. 

Four beaw naturally 

. mounted charts illustrating the 

root, leaf, flower of species. A 


M. TT. ROGERS & CO,, 
(Beom 4.) 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston 
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RL MACY aCO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAN.» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIALSALE OF LADIES'AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRiCES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, UUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OUK PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIVES 
THAN EVER BEFORF ENOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


TABLE DAMASKS. 
James M’Creery & C0., 


Offer for sale this week an assort- 
ment of EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
DAMASES, 68, 70, and 72 inches 
wide, at 65 cents, 75 eed 85 cents 
and $1 per yard, be reduction 
of 25 to 50 cents yera aoa 2 
—— rer One > = — 
wide, at ue 
for $2. Seuccketien: appreci- 
ate —_ should a oeker at once, as 
stock when sold cannot be dupli- 
cated at prices quoted. 
BROADWAY AND 11th ST., 
New York. 








(CORSETS | 


THEY FIT AT ON 
the form of ka wean? Seu ae with or 
movement so that it is émpossible to break 








steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
fun after three weeks’ wear. Try sw a4 
once and you will wear no other. Look out 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL ‘s 
OUR GUARANTEE. ror sale by 





CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York Otty, 





‘DRESS REFORM. 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


In these days of experimental teachers’ 
pera we take pleasure in recommend- 
teachers and school officers the 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor Place, 
New York. It has been established for 
years, and has located a large number of 
teachers in mportant positions. We are 
y acquainted with Messrs. Lovell 
and Kerr, the m ers. They are court- 
eous, reliable, and efficient. We advise 
teachers who don’t propose to travel back- 
wards and forwards in the same worn rut, 
also school officers desiring successful 
teachers, to correspond with this agency. 


The desire for improvement in art 
knowledge and artistic ability, renders 
such publications as those of the Prang 
Educational Co,, of Boston, peculiarly 
valuable in our schools, This firm also 
issues very useful charts for teaching 
color and for object teaching in schools, 
concerning ‘‘Trades and Occupations, * 
and ‘* Natural History” both for children 
and more advanced scholars. The com- 

pany are also manufacturers of drawing 
models, school pencils, school compasses, 
and other school ‘materials. Their New 
York address is 19 Astor place. 


The best books always command the at- 
tention of the best teachers; and many 
instructors in grammar and advanced 
grades will be glad of a gentle reminder 
aaa the unquestioned merits of the 

Normal Educational Series pe ublished by 
Messrs. Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia. 
The series includes Dr. Brooks's Normal 
Mathematical Course, Higher Arithmetic, 
Normal Algebra, Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, and Philosoph Arithmetic; 
eg evel Gnion Sy stem of 

Industrial Drawing, and Lyte’s Book- 
and Blanks. The same house 
hes other excellent text-books. 


The way out of a serious difficulty in 
the word and sentence method has Foon 
found by one of the leading exponents of 
the New Education; and i: will be ex- 
plored with eager interest by those true 
teachers that, having felt the need of sim- 

ler lessons and words expressing the 
ideas of home and youthful experience, 
have yet been unwilling to abandon a 





keepi 
publi 


direction. Such teachers will find that 
Prof. Johonnot’s ‘‘Sentence and Word 
Book” has been prepared with special 
reference to their needs. It selects and 
arranges words. It deals with familiar 
topics. It groups words tliat express ideas 
upon the same topic. It uses new words 
m such combinations that the meaning is 
understood. It is designed to help the 
teacher in all elementary Janguage in- 
struction, and especially in spelling-les- 
sons. The publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., will send a sample cor, to any 
teacher or school officer, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the introductory price. 


‘The — that bloom in the spring, 
tra la!” 

Have a good deal to do with the case; 

When we have to spread out our wings, 
tra-la !— 

In our last summer's faded old things, 
tra-la ! 

That are this season quite out of place. 

And that’s what 1 mean when I tell you 
to bring 

Your old ng and dresses, which need 
no rippi 

but can = com dyed, pressed, and put 

in generally presentabie shape at the 

Staten Tsland Fancy Dyeing Establi +— ~~ 

of Messrs. Barrett, Nephews, & Co., 

5and 7 John street, New York city. Goods 

are ulso received and returned by mail or 

express, free within city limits. 


Among the most useful formsof station- 
ery recently invented may be classed the 
Number Tablets for Su aren Work 
in Arithmetic, d A. W. Potter, 
M.S., and T, J. > tte Ph.D., and 
published by Messrs. Potter, Ainsworth, 
& Co., of 170 Chambers St., New York. 
These tablets are ae indispensable to 
the best system of arithmetic work, and 
are growing very , as also are the 
Language 'lablets of the same firm. The 
latter are in twelve parts, arranged for 
schools of all es, and are appropri- 
ately and tastefully illustrated. 


IMPORTANT’. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
a Carriage Hire, 





good system because of its lack in this | %¢w 





FEgeer. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomwet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Scrdilly com~ 
mend to ladies and to the 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle F toilet 
Soap over any adulterated article.” 








Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 


Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 











Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


mages RUC MACHINE. 

Dec. 27,1881.) For making 

=. Tidies, Hoods, Mittens etc 

Fent ae mail, fult direetions. Price 
GENTS 


PS $1. an'‘frs 
are Rug Patterns on ‘parla 


and dealers in Yarns 
Address E. ROSS & CO., Toleco, O. 












L aauige’ cua 








LUBURG WI'G CO. 145 N. bth he. PHILA PA; 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 








STATEN ISLAND 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0., 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Garments. 
press; also called for and delivered free 


Pity limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


Fancy Dyeing. Establishment. 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ri, 
Goods’ received and returned by mail ont | = 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of uy inter- 
est, hemor ond pe . Bright, , Pure and ull of 
and tears,” it sells at sig to all. To it is added 

y MAN AB- 


the ite « and Death St Mr. 
1000 Agents W: 
month mae. 


Wanted,” Sen. and 9100 


Distance no Sisdrenes as we 


T. 
to 8200 4 


eve =, coe Sere ights. Write for circulars to 
THING N & CO., Hartford, Conn.’ 


BEFORE YOU | BUY A BICYCLE 
Dayton: Ohio, for! a vlarge Dinette Pics 





< NEw and ND-HAND CHINES. 
d-hand BICYCLES. taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 











A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT Tipyi 


Pp lh uction Book, foi pcre 2c. 8 

to len Fancy Wor. 

Alli oa tnis ead? od 42-2c, stam (84e. 

. INGALLS, ynn, Mass. 


Pindeett ys nelle aa Nona 
rence as 
A packa 2 yt Satin, Plush and Velvet i iecen, Pir we 


m ps. 
i Materials, for ae. 


BRENSING- TO 


STAMPING QUTEIT FREE 











EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOAIE 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 





than 

SS lees 16 page illustrated magazine devoted to 
of the ry home and a we wei send one 
complete and itpaid, to an, who 

for3 Sar ae tion the Magazi ty in or@!. 
y refunded if not more than iaemep. eare 
on hee © brick factory, fronting 306 feet on the line 
& H. R. R., and ‘the ———— having located 
ams our “factory, we are now prepared to fill all orders 
the entire satisfaction of our wd dey Address 


ee and Household, Hartford, Conn. 

















1 HIGHEST AAWARD 


ali competitorsat 
ees he Gricans, at 


GOLD MEDAL 


World's 











sche Biacking™ to to be the se EMT me 
: frrious te leatherca and won tre 
« te 
duces a Sesuss ijet bla 
ari ony Suse cee 
not cra a8 
i crash Nistheleatncr. 


* ch bo'tle contains 
yn. | t 
N. ee ask for it. Use ne other. 


ex- 
wy Ne ene ww fof oe 


louble 


nan- 
Your shoe dealer will & 

















BUTTON “ OTTLEY, 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Dealers everywhere 
al. Take 

















GLAI 


Din  Besutiful Pier Tastee Elang 
Seen ed ond preninme as we. 









». QO. Bex 260 


ioe 
ounnd at 


HE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLL.D RELIABLE. 
ucements ever 

bm my dione celebrated Teas <~ Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Catiee Gaerd M Rose China Tea or Handsome 
ok Gold Band, or Trocornted Pollet 


NO HUMBUG 
ever offered. Now's your time to get u% 


white Granite 
ive the same 


Set, or 
mp, or Watch. No house can 
xe head and defy competi 


31 & 33 Vesey 8t.; Row York. 


’ 
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Care For 


The eyes by expelling, from the blood, the 
humors which weaken and injuriously 
affect them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It gives tone and strength 
to the digestive apparatus, and. by purify- 
ing the blood, removes from the system 
every scrofulous taint. 


After having been constantly troubled 
with weuk eyes from childhood, I have 
at last found, in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a 
remedy which has relieved and cured me. 
My general health is much ee by 
the use of this valuable medicine. — Mary 
Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass. 


Nearly Blind. 


I have used Ayer’s Sursaparilla, in my 
family, for over nine years. My oldest 
daughter was greatly troubled with Scrof- 
ula, and, at one time, it was feared she 
would lose her eyesight. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has completely restored her health, 
and her eves are as well and strong as 
ever.— G. King, Killingly, Conn. 


T have, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with beneficial results, 
and consider it a valuable blood purifier. 
— Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 

My little girl was badly afflicted with 
Secrofula, and suffered very much from 
Weak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to 
obtain relief for her until I commenced 


administering 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Serofula, and her eyes are now well 
and strong. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 


The Eyes 


Are always in sympathy with the body, 
and are quickly affected by its varying 
conditions of health or disease. When 
the eyes become weak, and the lids thick, 
red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 
dition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. 


My little boy has always been afflicted, 


until recently, with Sore Eyes and Scrof- 
ulous Humors. We gore bie J m Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, and, in a s his eyes 


ceased to trouble him; = humor disap- 
his hea was restored. 
. Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


I suffered greatly, a long time, from 
weakness of the eyes and impure blood. 
I tried many remedies, but received no 
benefit until I began taking Avyer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine cured me. My 
eyes are now strong, and I am in 
health. — Andrew J. “ys Saag 147 t 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


My son was weak and debilitated; 
troubled with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous 
Humors. By taking Ayer’s Sarsapariila 
his eyes have been cured, and he is now 
in perfect health. — Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass. 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore 
Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- 

out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, in a short time, her eves were com- 
pletel cured, and her bodily health re- 
sto —C. R. Si , Greenbush, Ill. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 

tatoo cat es 

iis ccemmasb good utes pom 
M. a nA 

amertoan snd Yoregn Square, 

DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DOYOU WANT SCHOOLS? 

Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 


1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers 

and Families without c 
TEACHERS seeking Popartioula 
at smail.cost. For ulars address, 
stamp, S: S. W COLWINE, Propr., 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and aie 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 

Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


inter-Gtate | Yeachers" Agency. 
, CALIFORNIA. 


a to those desiring 
Esti acesiaie’ ot 3 Our n main ot a in the 

numerous 
“on at only one ie Sean peta 408 
wantei with a suitable 


ps gr) oa Cornel University, 
University. 








for Schools 
. 2 Supplies 
suitable —" 3 


ane sooth 











ered er eee al | 2 


be ow to ~~ L. F. | 4 Fs 








pAn’s EXCH. 

Ww 0 Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FoR BOTH SEX<s.) 

Su 
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Copyists and Cashiers to Business Fi 


Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Successful Teachers 


Desiring motion should send for our circulars. 
Schoo! o: supplied with reliable teachers of 
all grades without charge. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


Maeda See mes 


“Olzeulars of Good ebooks i. 
rented and sold. 
Seal aad Material, etc. 
J. W SOHERMERHORN & OO., 
American Schoo! Institute. 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


wessteevies’ 
3. B. WwHit Teg Academy. Nelson, 











Ina. writes secured this tion 
the’ Pa Bd. "Bureau wan’ Loam teatity to fee etlict 

be | =I F- upon ha their merits 
faithfully presented. on obtaining Information of 
good situations in all parts of the country. Iis busi- 
ness is conducted tn an honorable and t man- 
ner.” Mang toschere needed, restates noe er Os 
cation f i ¢ testimonisis address B 


LAND!S, ManaGen, 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. — 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


















A correspondent writes : Tht yon 8 
a The Lay of the k.’ 
let me know.” Y nd the editor 
replies: Rejected, with thanks. If you 

senda few specimens of the lay oft the 
hen we will accept.” 


In the Peshawur Cemetery in India, is 
the follo epitaph : “Sacred to the 
memory of the Rev. Blank, missionary, 
aged forty, °->- by his chowkidar. 

ell done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’” 


Host, something of a musician, who is 
entertaining a Kentucky friend at dinner : 
‘*Would you like a sonata before dinner, 
colonel?’ The colonel: ‘‘ Well, I don't 
mind. I had two on my way here, but I 
guess I can stand another.” 


Mr. pe ol “I guess that’s a cheap 
pos a ing.” Mr. Jowles: 
5 ‘swore off using tobacco the first 

of the year.” 
Gentleman: “If the world owes every 
man a living, as you say, why don’t you 
collect yours ?” | enthcnys “T can’t do it. 


The world has too many preferred credi- 
tors.” 


When a friend comes in with a rubber 
coat on and an umbrella in his hand, you 
know you always look and ask him : 
‘““Why, does it rain out?’ and yet you 
never knew it to rain in-doors. 


** A man never loses anything by polite- 
ness.” At all events, there are some men 
who never do and never intend to. 


An umbrella, with a pistol at the end of 
the handle, has been invented. The old- 
fashioned umbrella ‘‘gues off” easy 
enough for us. 


«Last week we requested you to “Watch thi 


pe.” Now,if you will send youraddress i 
E lett & Co., Portland, Maine, you will receive, 
| “ey information about work that you car 
do,and live at home, at which you canearn 
to $25 upwards daily. Some have earned over 
m_a day. Capital not required; you 
free. Aliisnew. Both sexes—uli 
S —— little fortunes await all workers. 





Woman is not much of a philosopher, 
but she is asm! a clothes observer. 


SLOWS S00 GS 
TEET' 
al in, Sas ow 


all 
EDY FOR DIABRHGEs, 


Self-esteem is commonly punished with 
universal contempt. 


Scott’s oe eee of ron Cod Liver ~ 
with Hypophosphites. composed 0 
two of Te mont valuable remedies in the 
department of medicine for the cure of 
Consumption, Scrofula and all wasting 
conditions of the body. 


Seek not to please the world, but your 
own conscience. 


I can safely recommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm for the cure of Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head, etc. Before I have used the first 
bottle I purchased I find myself cured. 
At times 1 could scarcely smell anything 
and had a headache most of the a. = 
Henry Litty, Agent for the American 
Express Co., Grand Haven, Mich. Price, 
50 cents. 

Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh 
of many years standing—restored my 
sense of ana For colds in the head it 
works like magic.—E. H. SHERWOOD, 
National State Bank, Elizabeth N. J. 
Easy to use. See adv. 


Even he gets on who is drawn by oxen. 


Deserving of Confidence. 
deserves the entire confi- 


ee 





g. Register nove. Brown's Bronchiai 
Established 1880. Moers. wm witbout | dence of the community as Sedy a 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS change. eheties throat troubles. eomety Sor comes and 
& gti om Managers, | Sp Astag Since, been received from many inent men, who 
Miiavites’s S onental samt i aatieme WSF Somukend thelr use to public speakers. ""— 
Rev. E. H. CHAPIN. 
Reliable Teachers “4 simple and eyegant combination for coughs, 
for Col- se Py st 2s a 
send oe ay —_ dation.”—Hon. CHAs. PHELPS, Pres. Mass. 
postal for Pag ge Ja LS and School and | Sena‘e. 
a withent ete. «man of color—a painter. 
3. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, rerien PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM, 
St., Boston, Mass, FS Soe | B17 St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave..| 1s always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds énd 
i skin—A tram 
TEACHERS WANTED. Bostepl fos orapaiog © resi i P- 
New a wena WEST TROY, N. ¥. lahed 


Apply at once 


“emake | Pi at 


p, Sate Bons “ee 





LEARN § 


= 











Description and prices on aiauibe 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells. 


-_— ae for oe and Cate 








Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Teothache Dregs cure in 1 Minute, Bc. 
Calamity is a man’s true touchstone. 
A vioLert CouGR =D 
often in the 


cei el Fara 


Soothe and tone 
with Hale's H Lt 
the yincun Ged the 








Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed anc the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 
“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Boon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mas. C. L. Taomrson, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar - 
ELY’s 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


when applied into the LyY’S 
Bostrils, will be absorbed 
effectualiy cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
passages from additional 
colds, completely heais 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and sme!). 
Not a Liquid or Snuff. 









& Positive Cur:. 
A particls is agpies 8 into each ye and is agreea- 


ble to u the D orat ta ont par 


circular, + ELY BROTHER 
THEDE AF 


CURE'tn 
Peck'’s Patent a teh Opabtones Ear Drums perfect 


4 perform the work of the 
ays oe Lange yy bat Invisible to 
>athers and comfortable to wear, All conversation and 
even whispers heerd distinctly. We refer to those use- 
‘ng them. Send for {llustrated book witb testimonials, 


‘ree. Address, 
¥ BISCOX. 853 Broadway N.Y Mention this paper. 


OXYGEN 


Dor the vest 








mas TREAT: 








MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 


‘|CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Fav orably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over fifty years. 


25, 50, and 7ic. A BOTTLE. 

The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or TH 
EST. 








FOR 
couse COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
THM &, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THe ‘THROAT AND LUN 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; a a violent 
y. and very agreeable to the taste. 





UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 

vertising columns each week, as inter- 
esting announcements will always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
ScHOOL JoURNAL by mentioning it on such 
occasions. Some advertisers seem to re- 
quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
they desire to reach. Hence this request. 





CALL AT THE 
I IENTAL ROOMS 


DR. J. W. “sa TEWART, 
23d &trect and Oth Ave., 


if your teeth are n eding attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate “barges. Plastic fillings for broken down 
and sensitive tooth a epeciaity 

Refers to A. M. Keliong. Editor Scnoot JounsaL 


SAMPLE BOOK 


bCEN 
2005s arte 


PILES Saris No a 
Sufferers wil! learn of a simple 
fre oy oldressing © J. MASON. 78 Nesean 8t. 


TOKOLOGY Smut 
Glock: Pate; Moroces, eR" Maklvant FUR-Cb Chiense 





contain! 5 Stenmoptes of new cerds 


eset Vy CENTER 
CARD ., Centebrook, Ct. 


pew choome, sere id edge cards 
Por Ex CARD WO 


» Iveryten, Conn 
te ahem of 4¥ Card San 
rd Works, Hartford. oa 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


and Tin for 


Bells of Pure 
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QUACK 


ENBOS’S 





ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


FULLY REVISED AND 








or Tat (JNYTED STATES. 


CORRECTED 70 DATE BY 


J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


NEW MAPS! NEW TYPE! 


introductory 


“It is written in a charmin 
form of a continuous narrative. with tru 
England Journal of Education (Boston). 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ! 


NEW DRESS! 
Price, 60 Cents. 


style, and the ss tenting events are presented in a gaws way, in the 
anecdotes and incidents rsed.””—New 


Specimen copy will be mailed to ary teacher for examination on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON 


wWew “York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 


& CO., Publishers, 
Francisco. 





ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN MASSACHUSETTS INSJITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


The author p 
emies, for one that 
for his wants, and at the same time be complete 
course. 


red this work to meet the demand of that mange Gitte of Schools and Acad- 
ould be sufficiently elementary for the 


beginner, have practice work enough 
enough for the student, preparing for an advanced 


MAILING AND INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08 


(3 Well’s University Algebra is used at Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lafayette, 
and about roo other Colleges in the United States. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON ; 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, NEW YORK 





STON H’sS 


History of England. 


By A. P. Strong, LL.D. 


rintendent ai Schools, City of Springfield, Massa- 
’ Tlasteated, with Ma 


chusetts. Full 

This text book will be found a well-prepared an i history of he someiny written in a 
style Le paeres y= > pupil in the main events without wearying him with a mass of unim- 
portant f cts an 

A speci®! feature of the book is the prominence given to matters concerning social life and 

os gress, giving oe payee an idea of the manners and habits of the people, and of the state of y 
a eren 

It has has recently” been ate ted in the public schools of Boston, "rookline, — Bee Mass.: 
Portland, Me.; Sinnea oan a Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., Copy sext for 
examination on receipt 0: 





Address, THOMPSON, BROWN, 


& CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exe:cise ever introduced into the School or Home 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ADDRESS J. W. FRE 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


Price of each set, $1.00. 
EMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, \ ac 
PUBLISHEHS OF 


INTERLINEAR ee 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely much sieweble Latin 
and Greek as might be learned oth easily and ael htt uy pes ey One ye car. Mri 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace. Sallust, : Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s I sd, Geipil of St. John, and 


, Cicero, 
Xenophon’s Anshaets, each to teachers, 1 
Clark's Practécal 


essive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


and to ‘ali other aah hy ice to Teachers, 1, 
Saryent’s Standard Frost's America 
aor es. J Manesca’s French Series.ete. 


a tipeaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Sehoot 


ple pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
%. VES 37S. Couto, Be Two Books, combin- 
ing Menta) and Written. 
Brooke's Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkooping aad Blanks. 


The Best Instruction Books. 


Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 


FR haem tn nay s this anent Hay instruc- 
on book promise to be permanent. Having the 
field to itscif, as the. ony Ly —E, 
its first few ew years, it has suffered. — the 
But contin of a4 and realy good instructors, 


ut coamenee wa soul Pano rl baw ps 
k of its havin; 
Sh t ny pores. It_has also >} rd 


enlarged, and is used b: a multitede "ot 
Rigs in all parti 00 tie cous fy. Price, 3. 


Send for Ditson & Co.’s large list of Eas- 
ter Music: Carols, Anthems, Quartets, &c! 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organ. 


(82,50) continues to bea well ved and 
favorite and contains i instru om 


ctio: 
and much fine music. Other, cia amalier, 
pat ere eeet ze, Johnson's Parlor 
Book ($1.50); Bellak’s Method for Or- 
"| gan (3) and and Winner's deat Method for Cabinet 


LAKME, inci mailed Tor $1.00 pares ee ate ee 
Somes Bs WAR cH SONGS (0 are baat. Co Yo 
every oer 


r that 
ante any book will be mailed, post- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


Two BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Klement Geography. Cloth, & .6O 
Barnes’ Complete eography. « 1.30 

The objeet in view yk the on tion of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
which, after all, is the Tru omy- 


TH t COMPLETE GHOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with Comparative e 
They are full without pe 3 All the names 4 isan important feat feature of the book. Syn 
which form answers to q ns, especially those | opsis, Revi da age ies es- 


Top and Langu 
sons are given at the end of each chapter. The 
Bulletin of Recent Discoveries Progress 
= Events is a unique and valuable feature. 
tt up to date with every new edition. 


of the cities, are engraved | My large ty 
Standacd Time G Com tude, 
Areas, Elevations, and epesntiives iethiceds 
of River Navigation, Seale of neces 


It is 


traveled in L Ah ey time Pulncipal or steamer, — Amys 7 nee —— Populations 
lands, Seaporis, a of bvers, 
on BL Routes are all eae — Lk. Vocabul 

Monteith’s New Physical Geography, C loth. ‘$1 .00 


*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


PATENTED DECEWBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 








NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doses, - - - - ~ . = 80.86 
NumberTablets, No. A, « a > - re = .45 
Answers to Number Tablets (pam phlete). 5 per copy, - - - © ° .12 

Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., I., ° ™ . ~ 1.26 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of psn perforated and to be detached and handed in by 
pupils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank paper. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of = grades. In twelve parts, each containing 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to = a Suercess to be written out on sheet below, which is per- 
forated, to 1 -——— and handed teacher. Numbers 1, 2,3 malar ppoeniialy illustrated with 
appropriate tures. No.2 pats % pages of ye ript, expressl wn and é ved for this 
series. Num 1 to 4 are also ruled on ascale o e - with double ruling. 
Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 — 

Ja¥” Descripttve catalogue forwarded, on application, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


170 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 
Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 








ro-| FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 


with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIzaBetH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 
PRACTICAL WORE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 


in the Pri ent of Grammar School No. 49, New York wid Part l—The Human 
Body, price rice $1. Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents. Part Il—The AB Reader, price 20 conts. 
Part I1J—Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 


R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, sa 
re certainly asto: 


softhe methods used in this school:—“ The results 
whatever their merits, were ing. 


The intelectual drill of the children was abso- 
lutely perfect. There was something almost preter-nateral in the readiness with which they 
answered every question that was J vy tothem. They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were ay by J as L te and = as if they had been revised by a committee of law- 
yers or ticians ’’ © books and learn how it is done. 


TEACHERS | | Our New a Aids are _ Sor 








uiet order. Each set contains 212 va lowe racbes artis 
TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM, |Ssesseriesrceecot ees ss 
i) iy per set $i; set 50c. Large set sam 
mg mo school reward, p) fine gift 
a5 poe Ryan reports, and teachers" pF -—) 20c. All 
Testimony post-paid. Postage stampe taki 
Gathered by Committee of the State Teachers’ INE ART CO., Wanmen, Pa. 





fferent ’ 
states, a yey the somes Sol-Fa S supe- MACMILLAN & co. 8 
rior to all other methods of teaching singing in} SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


schools. A a ee of the Committee’s repo 
testimonials other valuable information, will 
Spenanee See-en epgleaien, Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Mt Ano 
Goikie’s Lessons in Physical ~ a 


.. 81.10 
-1.10 








THE TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC READER, | once. .’utior Course of Pr. Chemictry...... -7¢ 
3 Jonn Comey “the founter of the ak To BR 


system), is both a manual Ley 
book Pvdieveun imen 


Educational Catalogue sent free on — 
attractive 112 Fourth 
gopy by mail, 35 cents. Circulars me catalogues 


Ave., New Yor 





AMERICAN TONIC SOL-FA AGENCY, THE NEW BOTANY. 


"Ss ELEMEN a 
BICLOW & MAIN, BOPANY. ln — . Be 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81.Randolph Street | any ana Seotanie Feyectogy, By W. A. Keller 
NEW YORE, CHICAG®. man, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


rawr aan vets. ILLUST) 
CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Send for Ca terms for al action. 
Young Folks’ Folks’ Speaker. JOUN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 


Adupted io children ranging from ten years old ire ae. WALL MAPS. 








down to lisping infancy, and suited to every oc- 
casion in W 4 the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
120 P Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 
Contains a wide variety of short, and simple 
dialogues, al2 new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— , Springfield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings’ and a Recite- 

fihows youre of age. wants of children from ten 
een years of a 

‘We can qommend this work with confidence 
ascalculated to elevate and = the tastes of 
those for whom it is design ournal of Edu- 


cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTHUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHII_ADELPHIA, PA. 


Ta Dae 
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©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. ee” 





